


The Wide-Awake and Farseeing 


Colorado Wool Growers’ Association 
Passed the Following Resolution at Their 
Annual Meeting on July 30, 1942: 


WHEREAS, A strong, reliable, dependable, and daily outlet for livestock is im- 
portant to our industry as a whole; and 


WHEREAS, While some other system might provide an outlet for a few large 
producers, no other system than the Central Markets would provide a strong and 
dependable outlet for the majority of the producers; and 


WHEREAS, The present Central Market system requires no capital invest- 


ment on our part and is under efficient government regulations as to practices 
and rates; and 


WHEREAS, Central Markets cannot create strong demand and prices unless 


they receive choice livestock along with the medium kinds; and 


WHEREAS, Prices at Central Markets are used as a basis for such transac- 
tions as take place at other points; therefore be it 


Resolved, That, since we have a vital interest in the preservation of the 
Central Markets and the prices established thereat, we recommend to our members 
that they sell as much livestock as possible at such points and make a sincere effort 
to see that such markets receive choice livestock as well as the medium kinds. 
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WEST WILL FEED CATTLE 
CLOSE TO NORMAL 


EDING OPERATIONS IN THE 

West will be continued on a basis 
fairly close to normal, despite the un- 
certainties in the price ceiling program. 
This statement can be concluded from a 
survey made by the American National 
Live Stock Association largely among 
western feeders and cattlemen. 


From Arizona a packer-feeder reports 
that, even with the doubtful situation as 
to feeder cattle, since the feed produced 
in Arizona has always been fed to cattle, 
he is inclined to believe that the cattle 
will come into the state this year in 
about the same proportion as last year. 
The state association in Arizona reports 
that buying has been a bit slow but ex- 
presses the opinion that cattle will be 
fed as usual. “There is plenty of feed 
and nothing else can be done with it.” 
About 100,000 head were fed in Arizona 
last year. 


A statistical bureau in California re- 
ports that indications are that cattle 
feeding in California will be at least as 
extensive as a year ago; probably 
greater. California feeders turn out 
from 200,000 to 250,000 fed cattle a 
year. Most cattle feeders have operated 
at a profit so far this year. There may 
be a tendency to shorten the feed but 
excellent demand for good beef is an- 
ticipated. A crop reporting service re- 
ports: (1) Feed conditions on 60,000,000 
acres of grazing lands are 10 per cent 
better than average; (2) supplies of 
barley and hay are large; (3) conditions 
of cattle and calves on California ranges 
are 5 per cent better than the ten-year 
average. 


Colorado reports show an exceptional 
hay crop, a good crop of barley, and 25 
per cent more beets under cultivation 
than a year ago. A sugar company car- 
rying on feeding operations reports that 
in the territory in which it operates— 
namely central Nebraska, the Arkansas 
Valley, and the beet-growing areas ad- 
jacent to Missoula, Montana—feeding 
operations will be about the same as a 
year ago. Another sugar company feed- 
ing cattle reports that although there is 
considerable concern as to price of feed- 
ers it is felt that normal feeding opera- 
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tions will be carried on but that unless 
there is clarification in the feeder price 
situation the feeder movement may be 
much later than last year. A third sugar 
company reports that unless the ceiling 
price on well-finished beef is raised 
there will be a big decrease in cattle 
feeding. If a subsidy is offered to feed- 
ers, this company does not anticipate a 
great deal of benefit from it because of 
the red tape involved. 


The state cattle association in Idaho 
reports that “Idaho’s feed situation is 
still uncertain because of a short early 
crop and federal competition in labor 
supply to put up the good second crop. 
Several defense industries in Idaho are 
paying such outlandish wages that there 
is going to be stack after stack of hay 
left standing in the fields.” The report 
adds that “price ceilings and the cost of 
feed have our Idaho feeders looking 
them over but not buying. They are not 
going to feed at a loss and it is still a 
month early for the cattle to start com- 
ing in to the feed-lots. Unless some- 
thing definite is arrived at prior to Sep- 
tember 1 it is generally conceded that 
our feeding operation is going to be ata 
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minimum. We feed 150,000 head in our 
irrigated areas each year. The most 
definite evidence on percentage are the 
facts brought out at the recent meeting 
of small packers before the OPA com- 
mittee. An actual tabulation of cattle 
on feed in the lots of the local packers 
at this time last year amounted to over 
20,000 head. These cattle were being 
fed for their own killing operations. 
This year actual tabulation shows that 
fewer than 500 head are now on the 
same lots and they are not replacing 
but rather selling their fat cattle to 
Tacoma and Seattle as live beef because 
the packers and retailers in that area 
had their price ceiling high enough to 
outbid our local packers at least 2 or 3 
cents a pound in our own communities.” 


In Illinois a livestock exchange re- 
ports that if feeder prices hold where 
they have been the past two months the 
volume of feeders into the Corn Belt will 
not be normal. Because of grain prices, 
there is not much inducement for feed- 
ers to buy cattle since the present cost 
would not enable them to show profit. 


A professor of the Iowa State College 
reports that “most producers of good 
medium-fat beef who did not pay exces- 
sive prices for their feeder cattle are in 
pretty good shape.” He predicts that 
more native cattle will be fed in Iowa 
than usual. Other agricultural college 


representatives did not agree that feed- 
ers should attempt to produce more No. 





like these may get in on the “feed wheat” program this fall. 
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4 beef than No. 1 beef. The president 
of an outstanding grain dealers’ associa- 
tion in Iowa reported that cattle feeders 
on the whole are not doing so badly, and 
the same holds for range cattlemen. He 
said that prices based on present ceil- 
ings will bring forth such quantities of 
beef as the war effort demands. (This 
statement is in conflict with most re- 
ports received from the Corn Belt and 
it might be noted that present cattle 
prices are considerably above the ceil- 
ing basis.) He agreed that attention 
should be given to common-to-good beef 
rather than to prime. A large country 
marketing association in Iowa suggests 
that a $3 differential be established be- 
tween feeder cattle and fat cattle and 
urged that the government guarantee 
such a margin. A livestock exchange in 
Iowa reports that while feeders are go- 
ing to proceed with a great deal of 
caution in Iowa, if they are given the 
same assurance as other businesses in 
national defense there will be no diffi- 
culty as to beef production. Present 
prices are favorable and if these prices 
on fat cattle can be assured undoubtedly 
Iowa feeding operations will be about 
normal. 


A livestock exchange in Kansas re- 
ports that due to above-normal rainfall, 
resulting in exceptionally good crops of 
corn, sorghum, and wheat, considerable 
feeding will be done in Kansas. It is 
felt that Kansas will feed just as many 
cattle during 1942 as she did in 1941. 


The state livestock association in 
Louisiana reports 50 per cent more 
cattle on feed than last year. Grain and 
cotton crops are in good prospect, and 
because of lack of transportation facili- 
ties most of the cottonseed meal will be 
fed at home. Lack of storage facilities 
may make cottonseed meal cheaper than 
usual. Most of the cattle will be fed 
from sixty to ninety days. 


The state association in Montana gives 
no definite report on cattle feeding oper- 
ations, except that a larger packing 
company has leased yards at Missoula 
and expects to finish from 2,000 to 3,000 
cattle a year. A prominent stockman in 
Montana reports that under present con- 
ditions, if the ceiling remains the same 
as it is now and the asking price for 
feeders continues to hold, there will not 
be much margin in finishing cattle. He 
adds that feeders will probably run 
cattle in corn fields or on beet tops and 
then place them on short feed. The corn 
crop in Montana is not very promising 
and this stockman’s guess is that cattle 
feeding operations will be about 70 per 
cent of last year’s. 

A livestock exchange in Nebraska re- 
ports that movement of cattle to feed- 
lots during the last two or three months 
has decreased materially from last year. 
However, it is reported that there is a 
tremendous amount of feed, both rough- 
age and grain, available and, if fat- 
cattle prices and feeder prices can be 
stabilized, there is plenty of room for 
adequate feeding operations. 


The Nevada state livestock associa- 
tion reports that feeders are not buying 
cattle this year so readily as last year 
and that in many places feeders are not 
stocking for this year’s operations. A 
prominent stockman reports that Nevada 
is practically a feeder producing state 
and feeds but very few cattle. He re- 
ports that the movement of feeder cattle 
from Nevada to the feed-lots is about 
normal. 

The North Dakota state livestock as- 
sociation reports that cattle feeding 
operations in North Dakota will be on 
practically a normal basis, with a pos- 
sibility of a slight increase, depending 
on the corn crop. The corn crop outlook 
is favorable. 


A livestock association in Oklahoma 
reports that feeding operations will be 





Beet pulp, hay, grain, even potatoes—all important crops raised on irrigated lands 
around Burley, Idaho—are fed to range livestock in special feed-lots near Burley 
sugar factory. Cattle obtain three to five months’ ration from adjacent federal 


range. 
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on a much smaller scale than last year, 
Cattle off grass are selling too high to 
justify taking chances in the feed-lot, 


A livestock marketing association jp 
Texas reports that cattle feeding Opera- 
tions in the immediate vicinity of Fort 
Worth will be about the same ag last 
year. It reports that there is a decided 
tendency to feed lower grade cattle than 
before. A packer-feeder reports that on 
the existing basis of values feeding 
operations will be considerably curtailed 
in Texas. His opinion is that most of 
the feeding will be done by small farm- 
ers and that there will be a decided 
shortage of finished beef. Early inquiry 
for choice quality calves is reported to 
be light. 


The state livestock association in Utah 
reports that, while Utah is not an exten- 
sive cattle feeding state, it is anticipated 
that feeding operations will be much the 
same as a year ago. The hay crop is 
normal and barley crop a little above 
normal. “Even though feeders are sell- 
ing at a fairly high price, feeding opera- 
tions as a whole will be better than 90 
per cent of last year.” 


The state livestock association in 
Washington reports that feeding opera- 
tions in Washington will be about the 
same this year as in 1941. Most of the 
cattle in Washington are medium-to- 
good grade and are placed on a ninety 
to 120 day feed with a limited grain 
ration. The report adds that there is 
plenty of feed for fattening cattle. A 
livestock exchange in Washington re- 
ports that there will be fewer cattle fed 
in Washington than last year. Uncer- 
tainty of the present situation is given 
as the reason. 


A livestock exchange in Oregon ex- 
pects some sag in feeder prices when 
the range run gets under way and there- 
fore believes that there is a good chance 
that feeding might be increased in the 
Northwest. The report expresses opposl- 
tion to any kind of ceiling, on the prem- 
ise that other things in the war effort— 
for example, ship building —are not 
hampered by price ceilings. 


The feeding situation in the West ac- 
cording to F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Assocla- 
tion, differs greatly from that in the 
Corn Belt. In the West, cattle feed 
largely on specialty crops raised for the 
purpose of feeding and there is no choice 
but to feed. In the Corn Belt, corn is the 
usual feed and the farmer has the alter- 
native of selling it to the government at 
85 per cent of parity or of feeding it to 
hogs, where the risk under present con- 
ditions is deemed much smaller. How- 
ever, even in the Corn Belt, feeders need 
cattle to help consume the big crop 
prospect and to use up roughage—coarse 
hay, corn stalks, straw, fall pasture, etc. 
He said that “on the whole, beef tonnage 
prospects for next winter and spring are 
considerably better than a month ago 
(mid-July).” 
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THE NEW PROCESS 
OF MEAT DEHYDRATION 


HE PROCESS FOR THE SUCCESS- 

ful dehydration of meat, although not 
yet fully perfected, has gone a long 
way in promising new efficiency in ship- 
ping meat to our allies and furnishing 
meat for our own armed forces. In this 
it will serve well in the present emer- 
gency. No doubt an important place for 
it in the industry is assured even after 
the war, although dehydration probably 
will never completely displace refrig- 
eration or canning as a method of pre- 
serving meat. 

An excellent product has already been 
turned out and will continue to be pro- 
duced under the encouragement of lend- 
lease shipments and possibly other im- 
mediate distribution uses. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a recent bulletin 
on the subject explains the process of 
dehydration: 

“Fresh beef or pork is cut from the 
bone. Masses of fat are also dissected 
away, though from 20 to 30 per cent of 
fat has been found permissible in ex- 
perimental batches. The meat is next 
sliced into chunks and is then put 
through a sausage mill equipped to grind 
it into pieces about one and one-eighth 
inches in diameter. The material is now 
ready for dehydration. 

“In the current experiments of the 
department, the ground meat is thrown 
between two heated drums which slowly 
revolve towards one another but do not 
quite meet. They-are set one-eighth 
inch apart. The drums are hollow and 
there is 100 pounds of steam pressure 
with a temperature of 337 degrees inside. 
They usually make a complete revolution 
in less than a minute. The meat is in 
actual contact with the heated drums for 
from forty to sixty seconds in different 
experimental batches. 

“This treatment not only cooks, coag- 
ulates, and shreds the meat, but also 
acts as a blanching process and partially 
dehydrates it as well. Within three- 
quarters of a minute the meat loses from 
45 to 50 per cent of its water content. 
Scrapers automatically remove the 
cooked meat from the revolving drums 
and it falls into trays beneath. From 
these it is transferred to other mesh- 
bottomed trays which are slipped into a 
cabinet drier for two to three hours at 
160 degrees. The water content of the 
meat is now reduced to 5 per cent and 
it is ready to be canned. 

“The final product occupies about half 
the volume of the original raw meat and 
weighs about one-fourth as much. It can 
be still further compressed in packing if 
desired. The exposure to heat has in- 
activated all enzymes present and killed 
the bacteria. From twenty pounds of 
fresh meat, five and three-tenths pounds 
of dehydrated were produced in one run. 
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That would mean that the ordinary steer 
yielding 354 pounds of lean beef would 
yield about eighty-eight and a _ half 
pounds of dehydrate. 

“The product is palatable for the sat- 
isfaction of hunger eaten without prep- 
aration; but to reconstitute it, two or 
three parts of water are added. The 
product stands in this water for one 
hour, after which it is boiled vigorously 
for ten minutes and simmered for twenty 
more. Subsequent cooking depends on 
the type of dish to be prepared. The 
meat can be used for meat loaf, in ham- 
burger, or to make stew. So prepared, 
the dehydrated product gives the person 
who eats it something really to chew on. 
Dehydrated meat contains from 55 to 78 
per cent of protein, depending on the 
amount of fat present, and is a good 
source of the vitamin B complex, iron, 
phosphorus, and copper. 

“Further experimentation is still under 
way on cooking and drying temperatures 
and equipment, the permissible fat and 
moisture content of the raw material, 
and on the keeping quality of the prod- 
uct when stored under variable condi- 
tions at 0, 35, and 110 degrees and at 
room temperature. Once more the fat 
is a constituent that may become rancid 
unless carefully handled. Samples of 
dehydrated meat are also being tested 
in department laboratories for moisture 
and fat content, changes in protein, min- 
eral, vitamin content, and other quali- 
ties after storage. Feeding to laboratory 
animals is part of the procedure. Sam- 
ples are also submitted to cooking and 
eating tests by experienced judges of 


meat quality. Many problems remain to 
be solved, but it has been proved that a 
satisfactory product can be turned out.” 


Wilson & Co. advises that in most of 
its dehydration, which is now commer- 
cially practical, the moisture content has 
been reduced from 70 per cent to less 
than 10 per cent. This means that a 
ship, or a freight car, or a truck which 
formerly could carry boneless meat from 
one steer can carry in the dehydrated 
form the product from three steers. 
Wilson & Co. believes that the lessons 
it has learned and the product developed 
will continue long after the present 
crisis is past. 

Various drying methods in use by Wil- 
son & Co. for many years but recently 
considerably expanded include: (1) 
Spray dryers, commercially practical 
for blood and eggs; (2) vacuum dryers— 
a) tray type for pharmaceuticals, b) 
melter type for beef, pork, dog food, and 
inedible by-products; (3) air dryers— 
a) tunnel horizontal type for gelatine, 
glue, etc., b) continuous through air cir- 
culation type for beef and pork, c) Lou- 
vre type for bone precipitate; (4) drying 
rooms for smoked meats, summer sau- 
sage, and casings; (5) sunshine. 

The chief principle of a new process, 
developed by Swift & Co., is that it is a 
continuous operation which involves pre- 
cooking of cubed fresh beef at rela- 
tively low temperatures, immediately 
followed by grinding and slow drying. 
Temperatures are controlled throughout 
the operation and are low enough to per- 
mit further cooking of the dehydrated 
product in preparation for table use. 
After drying, the product is hermetically 
sealed in tin containers for export. 

Dehydration of the entire boneless 
beef is now possible and compressed 

packaging of the product saves up to 90 
per cent of the ship cargo space for- 
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merly used to carry and refrigerate 
fresh beef sides and quarters, according 
to Swift & Co. The new product does 
not need refrigeration on long ocean 
voyages. 

Preparation of the new product be- 
gins with cubing the fresh beef and pre- 
cooking it for thirty minutes or more at 
165 degrees. This low temperature pre- 
serves nutritional properties of the meat. 

Fine-grinding the precooked meat and 
exposing it to streams of air at regu- 
lated temperatures in specially built 
rotary drying machines conclude the 
processing. The meat is then granular, 
contains only 10 per cent moisture, and 
is ready for packaging, compressing, and 
vacuum sealing in containers. 

The dehydration process has also in- 
vaded the butter field. Dehydrated but- 
ter (or pure butter oil) is made by melt- 
ing, floating off the fat, and vacuum- 
drying it, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. Removal of the water 
itself tends to prevent adverse bacterial 
and chemical activity which brings on 
rancidity. But the gas must also be re- 
moved from the fat to prevent oxidation. 
Vacuum-drying in pans or with agita- 
tion accomplishes this. Packing either 
dehydrated whole milk or butter oil in 
inert atmosphere may be rendered un- 
necessary if the products are made 
properly. 

Butter oil keeps well when properly 
made, even at room temperature. It can 
be used directly for cooking, or recon- 
stituted into butter by the addition of 
water and salt. 

Cheese, which normally contains over 
30 per cent of water, has also been de- 
hydrated. The product comes in the 
form of a flour. When water is added, 
it can be made into a cake resembling 
processed cheese. 

Outstanding in the dehydrated food 
field is the egg-drying industry. Eggs 
consist of water to the extent of 75 per 
cent. There are approximately eighty 
egg-drying plants now operating in the 
United States with an annual capacity 
of 285,000,000 pounds, although the 
eighteen plants in operation in 1940 had 
a normal operating capacity of only 
10,000,000 pounds. 


WHERE HAS THE 
MEAT SUPPLY GONE? 


By JAMES E. POOLE 


OPPING ACROSS THE CORN 

Belt from Omaha to Columbus, 
Ohio, overnight the scene changes but 
confusion of tongues exists everywhere. 
Corn crop prospects vary as does the 
topography of the country, the rule be- 
ing that the lower lying sections are 
backward, the highland outlook promis- 
ing. Everywhere finished cattle are as 
scarce as at any time since 1937 when 
the Chicago top stopped just short of 
$20 when a national beef strike inter- 
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James E. Poole 


vened, paralyzing the trade for months 
at enormous loss to feeders. A threat- 
ened flooding of the swine market is 
delayed by producer cupidity, new-crop 
hogs being held back to make maximum 
weight, and growers are not crowding 
the lamb market. While this is not 
exactly an era of good feeling, current 
livestock prices are not unsatisfactory, 
apprehension that something disastrous 
may happen dominating the situation. 
Washington is keeping feeders on the 
anxious seat; bureaucratic vagary is 
dreaded as it was during the latter part 
of the last war. 

“Little” packers, as they are popu- 
larly known, are throwing fits. Their 
consternation over price ceilings has 
reached the convention and “therefore 
be it resolved” stage. For two decades 
past, this tribe flourished to the dismay 
of the major. group; now the latter is 
having a laugh; exuding not even a 
modicum of sympathy. The “little guys” 
scream frantically that Washington in- 
advertently or otherwise has adopted a 
policy that will put them out of busi- 
ness. They have formed an organization, 
independent of the American Meat In- 
stitute, for the purpose of securing at 
least some bit of redress. That the 
meat price ceiling has put their business 
“into the red” will not be disputed. So 
far the OPA has given them scant en- 
couragement; Secretary Wickard ex- 
presses anxiety, insisting that nailing 
the doors of any considerable number of 
small plants will kick back on producers 
by curtailing processing facilities. 

A pertinent question is where the na- 
tion’s meat supply has gone in view of 
current and recent enormous, if not un- 
precedented, production. In the case of 
beef this increase is more apparent than 
real, as diminished tonnage must be 
reckoned with. Flood tide for all time 
has been reached in pork production, but 
between lend-lease, military, and domes- 
tic consumers the weekly output is below 
requirements. The sheepman is getting 
some benefit, as his product has run into 
substantially increased demand. The ad- 
vertised big run of hogs is due to start 
at any moment, but killers are doubtful 
that the glut Wickard fears impends, as 
the numerical strength of fall and win- 
ter supply has been overguessed by the 
statistical chaps, who have not taken 
cognizance of pig mortality. 


Slaughter figures, the only reliable 
gauge of production available, shows 
that cattle liquidation continues apace, 
July slaughter was a record for the 
month, exceeding 1,000,000 head and g 
per cent in excess of July, 1941. During 
the first seven months of 1942 a record 
kill for the period was registered—j5 
per cent more than last year. This reg. 
isters cashing of fed cattle at reduced 
weight in response to price ceiling dis. 
satisfaction, plus apprehension that 
feeders “ain’t heard nothing yet” as to 
rising cost of gain and narrowing spread 
between stocker and fat-cattle prices, 
This liquidation is scheduled to continue, 
as the trans-Missouri region is at the 
inception of a similar program. Hog 
slaughter during the first seven months 
ef 1942 was the largest since 1928 and 
3 per cent more than last year. The 
sheep kill was a record for the period 
and 5 per cent more than last year. 

Lard stocks as of August 1 were the 
smallest since 1935, otherwise the small- 
est on record, 5 per cent less than July, 
77 per cent less than a year ago, and 58 
per cent short of the previous five-year 
average. The current stock of pork is 
the smallest since 1938—17 per cent 
under July, 30 per cent less than a year 
ago, and 12 per cent less than the pre- 
vious five-year average. 

Before this is in print it is probable 
that something definite will be known 
concerning livestock price ceilings. The 
OPA admits possession of a tentative 
plan. Secretary Wickard is openly and 
irrevocably “agin” it. His cogent rea- 
sons are: 

Such ceilings would require compli- 
cated controls of marketing conditions, 
possibly including allocation of livestock 
among packers. 


Regulation of sales by cattle owners, 
entailing stationing of inspectors at mar- 
keting centers and even at individual 
farms and ranches. 


That livestock ceilings would benefit 
packers more than anyone else and would 
not increase meat supplies. 


Because the problem is one of supply 
rather than price, its solution might re- 
quire consumer rationing. 


Meanwhile a condition is developing in 
retail trade circles where the sale of a 
scrap of meat involves a more or less 
acrimonious controversy between dealer 
and customer. Price irregularity is in- 
dication that some retailers are profit- 
eering, as this condition did not exist 
before ceilings were fabricated. Nothing 
can be done about it, as no rational sys- 
tem of inspection is possible. Restau- 
rant keepers are even worse offenders 
than market men. A significant fact 1s 
that beef is the costliest meat on a res- 
taurant menu. For anything less than 4 
dollar the diner gets only a scrap, not 4 
steak. 

All is not harmonious in the agrarian 
camp. One element, distinctly audible, 
would rub out crop bounties; another 
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IS THERE 
COMPETITION FOR 
YOUR LIVESTOCK? 


Perhaps the most highly competitive 
market in the world is that on which 
American livestock producers sell their 
cattle, sheep and hogs. The competition 
in buying of livestock is so keen that 
those who handle and process meat ani- 
mals average to pay out for their raw 
material (livestock) about 75% of their 
total income from the sale of meat and 
by-products, and their annual earnings 
on the meat and by-products which 
they sell represent only an infinites- 
imal part of a penny per pound of 
product. 


Nothing in the world, other than the 
keenest kind of competition in both the 
buying of livestock and the selling of 
products, would hold profits of the pro- 
cessors to such small figures (one-fifth 
of a cent a pound in 1941). 


The competition is so keen that even 
old and well established firms are un- 


This is Armour and Company’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee Year. We have been in 
business three-quarters of a century, 
and only firms which render useful 
service to the public and which are 


der constant pressure to obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials. The available 
supply of livestock is what determines 
the volume of the meat business, and if 
a competitor is allowed to buy an ever- 
increasing portion of the market re- 
ceipts that competitor will inevitably 
increase his volume of business at the 
expense of other competitors in the 
trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us to 
watch the operations of competitors 
and to match their efforts in the mat- 
ter of obtaining supplies that we may 
not lose ground and fall back in our 
business which we have been years in 
building up. 

It is this “watch and match the other 
fellow” situation which makes the 
packing business the most highly com- 
petitive in the world and holds the 
profits to such small figures. 


well managed and which conform to 
business ethics and to the laws of the 
land are able to remain in business 
and expand with the country over 
such a long period of time. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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openly opposes the fantastic AAA pro- 
gram. Unanimity of opinion exists that 
the soil erosion and grain loan plans 
have been beneficial, but the average 
farmer, especially the “little guy,” real- 
izes that he has received the short end 
of the bonus money, “fat” accruing to 
insurance companies engaged in farm- 
ing foreclosed areas and the so-called 
bonanza element. The AAA organiza- 
tion is sullenly but strenuously resisting 
a purge. There is dearth of unanimity 
among planners of price regulation. The 
secretary of agriculture fears that price 
administration policies may create a beef 
shortage while the OPA criticises the 
restraint imposed by the price-control 
law as unjustified and inflationary. Ap- 
parently the planners are hopelessly di- 
vided, recalling an ancient adage that 
“too many cooks spoil the soup.” 


Livestock interests have reached the 
definite and logical conclusion that noth- 
ing can be done about it. Money and 
time spent in hiking to Washington 
might have been as profitably thrown to 
the little birds. The March meat price 
basis is apparently as immutable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Invited 
to file briefs on the subject, livestock 
men have literally deluged the OPA with 
written argument, which went into the 
same receptacle used by country editors 
for consignment of Agricultural Depart- 
ment propaganda. Sheepmen who con- 
gratulated themselves when the net was 
spread that they had escaped were dis- 
illusioned when an emergency ceiling on 
lamb was erected about mid-August, 
Henderson giving as his reason soaring 
retail prices, and he was right, as this 
product was rapidly getting into the 
same category of comestibles as caviar 
and terrapin. A black market in meats 
is in the offing, as vendors are ingenious 
and have trickery galore concealed up 
their capacious sleeves, and the federal 
treasury could not pay enough snoopers 
to bag them. The “noble experiment,” 
as Hoover styled it, furnishes ample evi- 
dence of this. 


Admitting that meat price ceilings are 
to be permanent, at least for the “dura- 
tion,” with probable periodic adjustments, 
ceilings on livestock are in a maelstrom 
of protest emitted by all hands and the 
cook. Secretary Wickard, cognizant of 
Herbert Hoover’s failure to stabilize hog 
prices during the last war, has joined 
the chorus of expostulation. Whence this 
proposition emanated is a profound mys- 
tery. Possibly it was born in the fertile 
brain of some capital newspaper guy; 
or a third-class bureaucrat may be re- 
sponsible. Anyhow, it has thrown a 
scare into every branch of the industry, 
especially the producing element. Sec- 
retary Wickard has changed front, ac- 
knowledging that he was in error pre- 
viously. That a lid on livestock prices 
cannot be enforced must be apparent 
even to a neophyte. It would squeeze 
out packers operating on narrow mar- 
gins, already threatened with elimina- 
tion at a moment when they are most 
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needed; necessitate immediate alloca- 
tions of hog supply, which would be 
tantamount to telling growers to whom 
they could sell; and lead to allotment of 
meats among retailers. Wickard advo- 
cates measures to enable smaller pack- 
ers to continue. 

Price ceiling ijiterature is no longer 
prescribed in allopathic fashion by Wash- 
ington news mongers, always on the alert 
for a new cat to skin. Scarcity, regard- 
less of the commodity, creates a condi- 
tion defying control. Swine trade has 
ignored Leon Henderson’s edict since it 
went into effect and will continue to do 
so unless Secretary Wickard’s scare ove1 
prospective market hog gluts becomes a 
fact, which is improbable. Packers are 
confident they can handle the new crop 
in orderly manner, barring strikes and 
curtailment of government buying on 
lend-lease account, which was resorted 
to throughout July without perceptible 
results, as the moment killers took off 
25 cents growers put them on short al- 
lowances. An opinion exists that the size 
of the spring pig crop has been exagger- 
ated by the statisitcians; that it will tote 
abnormal weight to the shambles is an 
inevitability, as putting on weight is 
popular. A time is coming when packing- 
house gangs will be under the necessity 
of working nights, implying further in- 
crease in processing cost, now at the 
peak for all time. Employees have mere- 
ly to ask more money and they will get 
it pronto. 

Rapid disappearance of the old guard 
in stockyard management deserves pass- 
ing notice. The recent death of President 
Collett of the Kansas City Stock Yards 
Company follows closely on that of the 
ubiquitous “Billy” Weeks, personally ac- 
quainted with every cattleman in the 
Southwest. George Ballantine, of Denver, 
has practically faded from memory. F. L. 
Eaton, who developed the Sioux City 
market, and President Buckingham of 
the South Omaha company left the mag- 
nificent exchange building at that mar- 
ket. Arthur Leonard, forty years at the 
helm of the Chicago market, now spends 
his summers at Eastern Point, Massachu- 
setts, and his winters in California but 
is still the titular head of the concern, 





This little fellow’s picture was taken 
by Margaret Brock, daughter of J. Elmer 
Brock, past president of the American 


National Live Stock Association. The 


Brock ranch is at Kaycee, Wyoming. 





the active management of which has 
passed to O. T. Henkle. Similarly deg. 
mated are the ranks of old-time commis. 
sion men. But one individual is now ae. 
tive on the Chicago market who wag jp 
the saddle when I went there in 186. 
Abe Wertheimer, who for many years 
handled Joe Rosenbaum’s concern when 
the latter switched over to grain, found. 
ing a concern that, crippled when he 
died, has now disappeared. Bruce Me- 
Cullough, of Omaha, is the sole survivor 
of the stockyards newspaper gang of 
other days. 

Kansas City is still the outstanding 
stocker and feeder market of the coun- 
try. What are known east of the “River” 
as Kansas City cattle are now trekking 
from the southwestern breeding ground 
through that gateway in divers direc- 
tions as far east as Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Mainly it is a trade in year- 
lings and two-year-olds, as the bulk of 
southwestern calves are sold either by 
mail order or through speculators. At 
the Kaw River market may be visual- 
ized motley conglomerations of bovine 
ancestry; this season it is more varie- 
gated than ever, embracing “whitefaces” 
of every degree or quality; “Kansas 
Reds,” survivors of the period when 
Shorthorns had a stout footing in the 
Sunflower State; Arkansas “bark eat- 
ers;” Mississippi “turpentine drinkers;” 
“swamp angels;” and a _ heterogeneous 
aggregation from Texas and Oklahoma. 
These varieties demonstrate that the 
long campaign for cattle standardization 
is far from the desired goal. In fact, 
inferior cattle, like the poor of the Scrip- 
tures, will always be with us. The term 
“dogie” and “heretic” have disappeared 
from stockyard glossaries, but the types 
are not extinct. 

A solecism needing correction is con- 
founding the terms “quality” and “condi- 
tion.” Some are under the impression 
they are synonymous. Market writers 
frequently fall into this error. A razor- 
back hog could be pampered into condi- 
tion and a plain-bred steer held in the 
feed-lot until obese; but they would al- 
ways be penalized by the killer. Carry- 
ing mediocre bullocks into weight is in- 
variably unprofitable except during pe- 
riods of acute scarcity, when anything 
gets by. An erudite Associated Press 
writer, obviously out of his sphere, re- 
cently made the mistake, asserting that 
threatened scarcity of qualitied bullocks 
portended beef shortage. What he meant 
but did not properly express was “immi- 
nent sacrifice of quality by trundling 
steers to the shambles in deficient con- 
dition.” Animal husbandry experts have 
drawn this distinction for years without 
success. In fact, I have known their 
students to perpetrate the blunder. Qual- 
ity implies breeding and is the result of 
heredity; condition is acquired at the 
feed-box. Even a scrub animal may 
reach the shambles excessively condi- 
tioned. High dressing yields often mean 
excessive and, under normal conditions, 
inedible fat. 

Coincident with the initial movement 
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TO COLORADO RANCHERS 


Artificial ponds with pumps operated by 
windmills provide water. The Rowes be- 
lieve that “cattle must have plenty of 
good water, and they shouldn’t walk far 
for it or they’ll lose weight.” Also to 
avoid weight loss the cattle are moved 
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di- OF OKLAHOMA 

the 

. Ed Rowe (left) and his son, Wayne, are part- 

al ners, and known all through the corn states 
for the consistently choice feeder cattle they 

a raise. Born in the Dakota territory, Ed Rowe 

pied came to Oklahoma as a young man and soon 

vi started his own cattle outfit near Lawton, in 

ae Comanche County. Wayne grew up on the 

aa ranch and learned to ride almost as soon as 

“ks he could walk. Ed Rowe is a member, and 

ant Wayne is a director of the Oklahoma Live- 

sel stock Growers Association; also they both 

ng belong to the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 

_ Raisers Association, and the American Na- 

ve tional Livestock Association. “We believe 

put we've developed a type of beef animal cattle 

eir finishers like to have—deep, thick-fleshed 

al- and quick maturing,” Ed Rowe told me. 

of “Most of our animals go to the same finishers 

he year after year. Having a market you can 

ay depend on, we’ve found, is often the differ- 

di- ence between profit and loss. Nowadays prices 

an for farm products seem to be getting more 

ns, stable. I give a lot of credit for that to the 
big food chain organizations like Safeway” 
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by truck, instead of being trailed 











“All our cattle are Herefords, mostly purebreds,” Ed Rowe told 
me. “Our heaviest calf crop is in the spring. These are sold 
to farmers throughout the corn states in the fall when they 
are about 9 months old. In a year’s time we sell about 800 
feeder calves and 30 to 40 fat animals — cows that haven’t 
calved. With our 11,000 acres we could raise more cattle but 
we don’t believe in over-grazing, and with a smaller band we 
can pay more attention to getting top-quality production” 
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“Being cattlemen,” Wayne Rowe told me, “we Rowes are naturally 
conscious of meat quality. It’s satisfying to have our local 
Safeway store, where we do most of our trading, handling 
top-grade meat like they always do. 

“Those Producer-Consumer campaigns for beef have been 
timed just right to help keep market prices on an even keel. 
And the meat industry surely does need steady advertising 
such as the Safeway people provide. This kind of retailing 
not only helps the cattle industry —it works out to every- 
body’s advantage” 
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of grass cattle from southwestern pas- 
tures, the Flint Hills and Osage territory 
is in a scramble for near-beef. I was in 
Kansas City on Monday, July 27, when 
the first jag of 18,000 arrived, exceeding 
Chicago receipts of the same day. Prob- 
ably 65 per cent of that crop was eligible 
to the feed-lot outlet, but eastern killers 
engaged in a scramble for every beast 
of the two-way type, invariably outbid- 
ding feeders. They hailed from Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, eager 
to spend their money and chorusing 
searcity of local supplies. None were 
able to satisfy requirements, leaving 
sheaves of orders with commission men. 
This insures a continuous high market 
for any animal, male or female, not ex- 
cepting discarded bulls. In the event 
that an overrun develops, pasturemen 
intend to curtail loading. In excess of 
200,000 head comprise the visible supply 
in both grazing areas. The Flint Hills 
country (Blue Stem preferred locally) is 
the place where gain can be put on at 
less cost than anywhere else on this 
mundane sphere. Cattle owners there- 
abouts are squatted comfortably on the 
shady side of Easy Street. 

Superfluous meat distribution facili- 
ties have long been responsible for ex- 
cessive cost to consumers, consequently 
current disappearance of several thou- 
sand is a healthy sign. In excess of 600 
butcher shops dropped out in Chicago 
alone during the first half of this year; 
mortality over the entire country is not 
susceptible of enumeration. Anyhow, 


IF I'D HAD MY SHOT OF | 
CUTTER ABORTION 
VACCINE _ INSTEAD OF 
LISTENING TO YOU- 
'D HAVE MY 
~ BABY NOW/ 


“ty Cutter Abortion Vaccine gives lasting immunity 
< where losses are due to Brucella Abortus, cause of 

practically all abortion losses. Cultured from the 
famous Strain 19 perfected by the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 
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meat retailing is steadily becoming a 
chain store monopoly, as these concerns, 
handling a variety of foods, selling on 
a cash and carry basis, are able to shave 
profits to the minimum. It is a far cry 
from the meat market of three decades 
ago to the elaborate refrigeration re- 
quired today. A meat department in a 
chain store is as ornate as a post-prohi- 
bition gin bar, involving heavy invest- 
ment. Packers no longer finance retail- 
ers. In fact they are subject to chain 
store dictation—an incubus they would 
gladly be relieved of, but, like the Old 
Man of the Sea, it sticks to their shoul- 
ders. Interior towns have resorted to 
the “freezer box” for year-round meat 
supply, wiping the middleman off the 
boards. Even in metropolitan suburbs 
this change is exerting a profound influ- 
ence on meat handling. 

Uneasiness is perceptible in dairy cir- 
cles. Minus government support of but- 
ter prices, a crash would have developed 
recently. The highly expanded poultry 
and egg industry is in the same nervous 
condition. Teat pullers have multiplied 
recently, expanding herds at inflated 
prices. Toward winter a purge of 
boarder cows, now realizing unprece- 
dented prices, is a cinch bet, as feed cost 
is advancing and a booming canner and 
cutter trade could slip. An $11 to $12 
market for bologna bulls, many weigh- 
ing 1,500 pounds or more, is a wonder of 
the age and means a clean-up. Many 
dairymen are substituting artificial en- 
semination for expensive bulls. Recently 
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I visited the Maytag Farms at Newton 
Iowa, where one of the best Holstein 
herds in the country is housed, to make 
the discovery that no cow is ever em. 
braced by the male of the species. Swine 
raisers on an extensive scale are adopt- 
ing this method with success and econ. 
omy. Artificial ensemination is now on 
an organized basis, companies furnish- 
ing guaranteed service, plus the neces. 
sary administration. 

“How old is Ann?” “Where was Moses 
when the light went out?” and “Who 
struck Billy Patterson?” were questions 
in common usage half a century ago. 
Now the problem is, “Where is the Dust 
Bowl?” A little more than half a cep. 
tury ago, school maps of the United 
States carried an enormous blotch, ex- 
tending over the Great Plains clear to 
the foothills, placarded, “The Great 
American Desert”—a misnomer, as the 
buffalo was evicted and cattle claimed 
the entire area for a habitation. Un- 
veracious writers gloated over the erst- 
while Dust Bowl, which Dame Nature 
in recurrent generous mood has restored 
to its previous condition. Now it is a 
veritable Grass Bowl. It is not that the 
climate has changed or will change. Over 
a long period covered by white man’s 
occupancy and aboriginal tradition, 
drought recurrence has been somewhat 
inevitable but irregular. In semiarid re- 
gions where nature failed, man-made 
arboriculture even under government ap- 
proval is hopeless. Canada and this 


country have spent millions on it. 


with beef prices up 
DON'T RISK 
LOSSES! 
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SRE: 


WARNS AGAINST 
LIVESTOCK CEILING 


ARNING THAT THE IMPOSITION 


of ceilings on live meat animals 


would tend to aggravate rather than 
alleviate the present situation with re- 
gard to meat supplies and inevitably 
serious!y curtail the future production 


of meat animals was made by represen- 
tatives of practically all the major live- 
stock, farm, and marketing organiza- 
tions of the country meeting at Chicago 
on August 21. Present were representa- 
tives of the American National Live 
Stock Association, National Live Stock 
Marketing Association, National Live 
Stock Exchange, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Farmers 
Union Live Stock Commission companies 
of Omaha, Sioux City, and St. Joseph, 
Central Co-operative Association of St. 
Paul, Equity Co-operative Live Stock 
Sales Association of Milwaukee, Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kansas Live Stock Association, 
National Live Stock Advisory Commit- 
tee, National Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and American Pork Producers’ 
Association. 


Attention was called to the fact that 
midsummer is ordinarily the period of 
light meat supply. This year the varia- 
tions in price ceilings, leading to faulty 
distribution of existing supplies, has led 
to an erroneous impression of serious 
meat shortage. The shortage in certain 
areas arises largely through the in- 
equalities existing in present wholesale 
price ceilings and greatly increased con- 
sumer purchasing power. Packers nat- 
urally are favoring their own high ceil- 
ing areas in the distribution of meat, 
with less meat going to the areas of low 
ceilings. This situation will be greatly 
relieved as soon as the large fall runs of 
hogs and cattle move to market. 


Actually, it was stated, livestock num- 
bers—cattle, hogs, and sheep—are the 
greatest of record. Marketings of all 
classes for the first seven months of 
1942 were substantially above those of 
1941, a year of record meat production. 

The difficulties already experienced in 
the attempt to control meat prices would 
be multiplied tremendously by moving 
to extend the ceiling to live animals. 
Animals arrive daily at markets by the 
thousands, varying in quality, condition, 
and weight so greatly as to make impos- 
sible the application of innumerable ceil- 
ings. Even more impractical and impos- 
sible would it be at the many auction 
sales and concentration points and the 
hundreds of thousands of farms and 
ranches at which livestock is sold daily. 

Already, it was stated, due to present 
ceilings on meat, uncertainties as to 
future ceilings, coupled with high feed 
and labor costs and the scarcity of labor, 
feeding operations are being materially 
curtailed. Under these conditions to im- 
pose ceilings on live meat animals at the 
critical period when plans for winter 
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HE chow’s good. And there’s 

plenty of it. We have in fact 
the best-fed Army and Navy in 
the world. 


This starts with America’s farmers, 
who are raising and _ shipping 
bumper crops. 


It carries on through the proces- 
sors, who pack the food and ship it 


to the boys in camp or at the front. 


And keeping it all on the move are 
the American railroads. They see 
that the right numbers of the right 
cars are on the spot when and 
where crops and livestock are 
ready to move—and see that they 
are hauled dependably and safely 


to destination. 


With the mass of war materials 
being carried, this all adds up to 
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the biggest transportation job in 
U.S. history—a job already far 
ahead of the peak traffic of the 


last war. 


To handle this job the railroads 
are moving a million and a quarter 
tons of freight a mile every minute 
—starting off a heavily loaded 
freight train every five seconds of 
the day and night. 


Railroad being 


worked at top pace—a pace that 


equipment is 


doesn’t permit freight cars to loaf. 


So we ask you to do this: Load cars 
promptly, and load ’em to capacity 
—and it’s up to the railroads to 
see that they are kept moving. 


That’s your part, and ours, in mak- 
ing sure that we have the best- 
fed, best-equipped fighting men 


in the world. 





RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





















































feeding operations are being made, would 
inevitably decrease future meat tonnage 
and impair the effort to insure an ade- 
quate meat supply. 


To date livestock producers have more 
than met the production quotas asked of 
them. They will continue to make every 
effort to meet any future goals set if not 
hampered by unwieldy and unworkable 
restrictions. 


SOME ANSWERS ON 
THE RUBBER QUERY 


A NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ON 
the rubber problem that Americans 
are interested in were answered in a 
statement before a House subcommittee 
hearing evidence on the subject. As 
outlined by President W. S. Farish of 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), we summarize them as follows: 
Q. What is the natural rubber supply 
situation ? 


A. The present position is that the 
civilian transportation system of the 
entire world outside of axis countries is 
entirely without replacement rubber. It 
is coasting downhill on the tires it had 
last January. The descent is rather 
slow, because most tires were quite ser- 
viceable when the blow fell. By this 
time next year, scrapping of automo- 
biles for lack of tires will look like a 





ski jump if we do not achieve our ob- 
jective on synthetic rubber. 

Q. Can anything be substituted for 
rubber tires ? 

A. It would seem to be wise to accept 
for the present the fact that there is no 
substitute for the rubber tire even for 
civilian use. 

Q. What is the government synthetic 
program to meet this situation? 

A. There is now under construction 
or authorized a total of 800,000 long 
tons annual capacity of synthetic rubber. 

Q. How soon will America get into 
large scale production of synthetic rub- 
ber? 

A. Production has already begun in 
the first plants. By the first of the 
year there will be real quantity produc- 
tion. By the middle of 1943 most of the 
800,000 ton program should be in actual 
operation. 

Q. Will this be soon enough to keep 
America’s cars on the roads? 

A. For ordinary non-essential civilian 
motoring it will be neither large enough 
nor soon enough. There is that middle 
ground of civilian use of automobiles 
which is really necessary. No one has 
yet defined that demand. My impression 
is that there has been a tendency to 
underestimate the amount of rubber re- 
quired to meet essential civilian needs. 

Q. Will the synthetic rubber be as 
good as natural rubber? 

A. My opinion is that on the whole 
synthetic rubber will be better. 


CHAT WITH 
MOTOR IDLING 


LET CAR GET 
OUT OF CONDITION 
a ih 


Q. What will be the comparative eos 
between natural and synthetic rubber? 

A. Buna rubber, which is the better 
tire rubber and which makes up most 
of the program is going to cost to begin 
with about 30 cents a pound when made 
from butadiene out of petroleum. When 
plants are running with maximum effj- 
ciency this may be reduced to 20 cents 
or less. Butyl plants will start out at 
about 20 cents a pound and may get 
down eventually to between 10 and 15 
cents. Average price of rubber has been 
between 15 and 20 cents for several 
years, so that economically synthetic 
rubber is comparable. 

Mr. Farish said that “we believe in 
any program that will give our nation 
the most rubber in the shortest time 
from any raw materials whatsoever with 
the least possible drain on vital con- 
struction materials.” 


Must rely on Recaps 


Ranchers shouid anticipate their tire 
needs for the fall movement of livestock; 
they should be careful not to wear tires 
down to the point where recapping be- 
comes impossible. These suggestions 
were made by OPA Regional Rubber 
Representative Rackow, of Denver. On 
inquiry of F. E. Mollin, executive secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Mr. Rackow answered 
that, “the only thing new at the moment 
is the fact that we have less rubber and 
fewer tires available than at any time 
since Pearl Harbor. It is apparent that 
more and more reliance will have to be 
placed in the immediate future on re- 
caps.” He does not think there will be 
sufficient development in synthetic rub- 
ber in the next two years to help out 
ordinary civilian users. Mr. Rackow said 
“that when the wheat harvest started 
they suddenly found extraordinary de- 
mands coming from farmers who did not 
even have a spare for their trucks and 
hence were caught short at the first sign 
of tire trouble. This situation developed 
concurrently with increasing army de- 
mand for rubber, with increasing seasonal 
use, and a decreasing supply.” Ranchers 
were cautioned not to get caught in a 
similar way. 


PUREBRED IMPORTATIONS 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, certificates of pure breeding were 
issued for 20,247 animals—an all-time 
record. This number exceeded by 6 per 
cent importations of the previous fiscal 
year, which were 27 per cent more than 
for the preceding year. The principal 
gain during the year just closed was in 
the importation of cattle, notably Hol- 
stein-Friesian, Jersey, and Ayrshire. 
Most importations were from Canada and 
Mexico, but smaller numbers came from 
England, Ireland, New Zealand, and 
other points throughout the world. The 
importations represent prominent breeds 
of all livestock. The law provides for 
free entry of purebred stock. 
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WICKARD EXPLAINS 
CEILING ATTITUDE 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Claude R. Wickard some months ago 

proposed a ceiling on live animals but 
the proposal was turned down by the 
OPA because it did not fit into its plan 
of fixing ceilings on retail and wholesale 
levels. This was revealed in a letter by 
Secretary Wickard to the Washington 
Post in answer to an editorial criticizing 
the secretary for failure to halt increases 
in livestock prices. 

Secretary Wickard explained that it 
was his feeling “at that time that if ceil- 
ings could be established on live animals 
OPA could then determine the fair mar- 
gins necessary to carry out the processes 
of trade from that point to the consumer 
of meat products.” 

He said that it was now too late to fix 
such ceilings. 

“Any attempt now to fix general ceil- 
ings on the price of live animals would 
serve either to squeeze out packers work- 
ing on a small margin or to increase be- 
yond any justification the profits of those 
operating on wider margins. Also it 
should be borne in mind that the plac- 
ing of ceilings on live hogs would imme- 
diately call for allocation of the hog 
supply among packers on some historical 
basis. In some cases that would be likely 
to mean telling farmers to which pack- 
ers they could sell and almost certainly 
it would mean allocation of pork prod- 
ucts among meat dealers. 


with beef prices up 


DON'T RISK 


LOSSES! 
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“Everything considered, the establish- 
ment of individual packer and dealer 
ceilings would involve such complicated 
problems of allocation as among packers 
and dealers in live animals that it could 
not possibly have any beneficial effect 
for weeks and possibly months. In the 
meantime the heavy flow of hogs to the 
slaughter houses would have started and 
there can be little doubt that when this 
bumper crop of hogs begins to go to 
slaughter, the present squeeze between 
live animals and ceiling meat prices will 
be lifted from the packers.” 

Secretary Wickard said he was taking 
steps to keep in business some packers 
who might be squeezed out by the cur- 
rent seasonal conditions. 

“We propose to enable them to stay in 
business by commissioning them to do 
custom packing for the government ac- 
count until such time as the seasonal 
condition corrects itself, so that their 
facilities will still be available when the 
heavy flow of hogs begins this fall. To 
say that we are taking this action ‘for 
the sake of increasing the profits of the 
livestock growers’ is to misconstrue the 
situation entirely. We are taking this 
action in order to maintain a vital war- 
time food processing industry. We are 
taking this action in behalf of the total 
public interest, not just producer in- 
terest.” 

More recently, according to the press, 
Secretary Wickard said that probably 
the solution of the problem of ceilings 
may require meat rationing among con- 
sumers. 


MOVES TO SOLVE 
EMPLOYEE PROBLEM 


T IS THE OPINION OF THE 

United States Employment Service 
that the anticipated ranch labor problem 
during the fall and throughout the win- 
ter months will find its solution in the 
systematic movement of workers from 
other areas and from defense and agri- 
cultural activities which by that time 
will have passed their peak employment 
periods, according to an announcement 
by L. A. West, Colorado director of the 
United States Employment Service. 


It is by the use of such methods that 
the various crop production and harvest 
activities have been carried on success- 
fully throughout the summer without 
serious loss caused by a labor shortage 
as was earlier anticipated. Although 
there was much speculation last spring 
and throughout the summer as to tre- 
mendous crop losses likely to occur with 
many farm hands working in defense in- 
dustries, the United States Employment 
Service, with the co-operation of growers 
and labor, has found it possible to re- 
cruit adequate help for the proper care 
and harvest of each crop as the season 
progressed, with no appreciable loss due 
to an inadequate labor supply. 


It is true that many former ranch 
hands are now engaged in war produc- 
tion activities. Many of them, however, 
are working on the construction of 
plants, some of which will be completed 
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in time for the fall round-up and others 
later on in the winter. Although a por- 
tion of these workers will undoubtedly 
transfer immediately to other defense 
activities, it is believed that many will 
return to the ranches for work through- 
out the winter. 


Another source of workers will be 
those who have been following agricul- 
tural crops throughout their various 
peak seasons. With the completion of 
the harvest of these crops, the large 
supply of labor required for this work 
will become available for other purposes. 
It is recognized that such material does 
not represent skilled ranch hands; but, 
in an emergency period such as this, it 
is taken for granted that considerable 
training and shifting of duties will be 
necessary. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice will co-operate fully with efforts of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in the solution of ranch labor 
problems, Mr. West said. Farm place- 
ment officers of the employment service, 
who have been following the agricul- 
tural labor situation closely for several 
years, are already engaged in working 
out plans whereby a serious shortage of 
this nature may be avoided. 


EXEMPTION FOR FARM 
TRUCKS IN ODT ORDER 


In the new ODT order revising truck 
standards for contract and private car- 
riers, exemptions have been provided for 
trucks engaged in transporting farm 
products to markets, processing places, 
warehouses, to other carriers, or in haul- 
ing supplies back to the farm. These 
trucks are exempt from the 25 per cent 
mileage reduction and the limit on the 
number of deliveries. They are also re- 
leased from the necessity of checking 
with ODT joint information offices. The 
special exemptions end October 31. Ex- 
cept for these exemptions, trucks oper- 
ated by contract and private carriers in 
over-the-road service must be loaded to 
capacity on a considerable portion of the 
trip out or back, and the operator must 
diligently seek to obtain a full load over 
the entire trip. The carriers must en- 
deavor in good faith to rent or lease 
their trucks prior to departure from any 
point without a load. This will include 
registering trucks for which no loads 
have been obtained with a joint infor- 
mation office or making inquiries of 
other carriers. 


On the question, “Under what circum- 
stances must a truck operator register 
with a joint information office?” the 
National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners answers that “A common car- 
rier must register every partially loaded 
or empty truck and obtain a clearance 
statement before continuing a trip. Con- 
tract and private carriers must register 
all empty trucks but need not register 
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partially loaded trucks, since only empty 
trucks can be rented or leased by other 
carriers.” The council says that “infor- 
mation as to empty or partially loaded 
trucks will be received by the informa- 
tion officer from all types of carriers— 
common, contract, and private; infor- 
mation as to property awaiting ship- 
ment will be received from common 
carriers but not from contract or private 
carriers.” 


OFFERS REWARD 


The Steamboat Springs Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association (Colorado) is offering 
a $200 reward for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of anyone 
stealing livestock from members of the 
organization, according to Bryan Cruse, 
association secretary. 


AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY 


Concessions made by the United States 
in the recently concluded trade agree- 
ment with Uruguay included a cut in 
the tariff on canned beef, including 
corned beef, of 3 cents a pound. The 
previous rate was 6 cents a _ pound. 
Pickled or cured beef and certain other 
canned meat tariff rates were also cut 
in half, as were edible and inedible beef 
and mutton tallow and oleo oil and oleo 
stearin rates. In 1939, $2,609,000 worth 
of canned beef was imported from Uru- 
guay. The amount in 1940 is estimated 
at $825,000. 


OPA BEEF DESIGNATION 


There has been some confusion as to 
the effect of the recent beef price ceil- 
ing order which calls for the designation 
of beef sold under the ceilings by letter 
symbols. The order specifies that beef 
coming under the government definitions 
for both prime and choice shall be des- 
ignated AA; that under the definition 
for good, designated A; that coming 
under the definition for commercial, des- 
ignated B; and that coming under the 
definition for utility, designated C. Some 
have jumped to the conclusion that this 
letter designation was to take the place 
of the government grades prime, choice, 
good, commercial, and utility. But this 
is not the intention. As explained by 
officials of OPA, it is necessary to des- 
ignate the class of beef in order to apply 
the proper price ceiling. Therefore, the 
letters shown above will be stamped on 
the carcass or wholesale cut, not with a 
roller stamp as in the case of the grade 
stamp, but with a single stamp, such as 
is used by the BAI to indicate that the 
meat has passed government inspection. 
Under this plan a carcass carrying the 
stamp “A” indicates that the beef is of 
the quality coming under the govern- 
ment definition for “good.” It does not 
mean that it has been graded by the 
government, as the designating of the 
quality is done by the packer himself, 


with penalties provided for violation of 
the order. It remains to be seen whether 
this system will work satisfactorily, but 
certainly it is not a substitute for the 
government grading system which has 
been in effect for some fifteen years and 
has grown constantly and consistently 
during that period. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CEILING SITUATION 


Important developments in the past 
month in the livestock and meat price 
ceiling questions were: 

1. A warning in briefs filed by a cat- 
tle feeders’ organization that the pres- 
ent ceilings on beef are discouraging 
the feeding of cattle and are endanger- 
ing the country’s meat supply. 

2. A request by the Emergency Con- 
ference of Meat Packers, a group of 
small packers, that a ceiling be imposed 
on live hogs “on a basis not only fair 
but liberal to the producers,” or that 
“the cost plus principle be effected by 
application of the recognized conversion 
formula to the unregulated price of live 
animals.” 

3. Opposition by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard to ceilings 
on live animals and a request by Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson for De- 
partment of Agriculture approval of 
such ceilings. Before ceilings on meat 
were established, Secretary Wickard 
had suggested live animal ceilings, but 
they did not fit into OPA’s plan for 
ceilings. He said it was too late to apply 
live animal ceilings. Later he said that 
he could not say whether or not he 
would approve such ceilings. “The so- 
lution of the problem may require con- 
sumer rationing,” he said. 

4. Protest by the American National 
Live Stock Association in a telegram 
to Secretary Wickard against imposi- 
tion of ceilings on live animals on the 
ground that it would impose on the pro- 
ducing end of the industry the same 
confusion existing in the meat branch. 

5. Placing by the OPM of a sixty-day 
ceiling on lambs effective August 10 to 
be followed by a permanent ceiling. The 
price for lamb carcasses and wholesale 
or retail cuts of lamb is the highest 
price charged during the period of July 
27, 1942, to July 31, 1942. 

6. Formation by small packers of sep- 
arate organization, growing out of the 
Emergency Conference of Meat Packers, 
excluding their larger competitors. 

7. Warning issued at meeting of rep- 
resentatives of major livestock, farm, 
and marketing organizations that im- 
position of ceilings on live animals would 
tend to aggravate rather than alleviate 
the present situation in regard to meat 
supply and inevitably seriously curtail 
production of meat animals. 

8. A delegation of stockmen at a con- 
ference with Wickard protested against 
ceiling prices on live animals on the 
ground it will aggravate regional meat 
shortages and hasten rationing of meat. 
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hAaking Hay in Oregon 


By E. R. Jackman 


a ARE MORE THAN THIRTY 
haystacking methods in use in Oregon, 
ranging all the way from handling four 
times with a pitchfork up to the entire 
elimination of that tool with a pick-up 
baler or pick-up chopper. Costs range 
all the way from less than 50 cents per 
ton up to $3 or $4 per ton. In general, 
the less pitchforking, the lower the cost. 
The trend is definitely away from the 
time-honored pitchfork. A rule for farm 
machinery might be, “Improve or die,” 
and, since no one has been able to im- 
prove a pitchfork much for 100 years, it 
is evidently about to die, so far as mak- 
ing hay is concerned, on many Oregon 
ranches. 


First came the motorized buck that 
dropped from four to six horses right 
out of the picture. Old-time haying out- 
fits with sixty and eighty horses to gentle 
are harder to find since someone discov- 
ered that an old Dodge car or Chevie 
truck will do the work of about three 
teams. At first it was not so much a 
matter of cheapness as it was speed and 
the chance to cut down on the size of 
the crew. Now, with a small crew a 
necessity, the power buck is coming into 
its own. In any case, the buck rake, 
where it can be. used at all, beats other 
methods as a way of getting loose hay 
from the field to the stack. In cases of 
long hauls from the field to the barn, it 
does not work so well, though Dick Rich- 
ards, at Union, bucks to a stacker, then 
dumps the load from the stacker to a 
wagon, and so loads wagons for long 
hauls without a pitchfork in the field. 


Next came the Jayhawk stacker. This 
has not worked so well on large ranches 
but it has been a boon to the smaller 
operator, because with it two men can 
stack hay if they have to. A man and 
his boy can do their haying without hir- 
ing any help at all. This outfit is really 
a combination buck rake and stacker. 
The length of the stack does not matter 
much, because one can come up to the 
stack at either end or anywhere along 
either side. Stacking is therefore pretty 
simple. Of course one cannot build a 
real high stack as can be done with a 
boom stacker. If the crew is only a two- 
man outfit, the Jayhawks work best if 
the hay is yarded, which of course is a 
dangerous thing to do in a wet season. 
Some growers in Oregon last year 
stacked for 65 cents per ton with this 
outfit, taking the hay directly from.the 
windrow. 


The next real improvement was the 
pick-up baler. This isn’t so much 
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cheaper, because the old slide stacker, as 
used in Harney and Lake counties, costs 
far less per ton than the baler. The baler 
has some real advantages, though. Only 
three men make up a crew; there is less 
waste in the field; less loss of leaves in 
hauling and feeding; less weather loss 
in the stack; and less labor in feeding. 
Also, the amount of hay fed can be 
gauged right to the pound. The owner 
does not tell the hired hand, “Go out 
and feed some hay;” he tells him, “Haul 
out twenty bales,” or whatever is needed. 
As a result, the stock get the same 
amount of hay each day and the guess- 
work is taken out of another operation. 
These machines bale eight or ten tons of 
hay per man per day, which is pretty 
fair haying, no matter what sort of 
equipment one owns. The bales must be 
picked up afterward, and, if the hay is 
a little green, the bales should be placed 
on end for a few days to let the wind do 
its work. A side-delivery rake is a fine 
co-worker with a pick-up baler. The 
baler works better with even windrows; 
but, even more important, the windrows 
can be turned a few hours ahead of the 
baler so as to dry the hay on the bottom. 

Then there is the pick-up chopper. If 
the hay is to be chopped anyhow, this 
beats the baler. It would take no more 
men to operate than the baler except for 
the necessity of taking the chopped hay 
away. Some people stack this chopped 
hay with nets and a boom stacker; some 
dump the hay from a truck into a pile 
and blow it into a shed or barn; but Ed 
McCause, of North Powder, evolved what 
seems to be the best way of handling it. 
He has two large boxes that just fit a 
truck bed. Each box has a dump bottom. 
He hooks his boom stacker to a box, 
swings the box over the stack, trips the 
bottom, the hay falls out, then the box 
swings back to its place on the truck. 
He confines the stack in large wooden 
panels and so not much stacking is 
needed. The whole operation of unload- 
ing a truck doesn’t take much more 
time than it has taken to read this, so 
that one truck can handle forty tons a 
day—about all the chopper can handle. 
The chopper is equipped of course with 
a hopper much like the grain bins on 
the bulk combines. 

Manufacture of pick-up choppers and 
pick-up balers is limited now. Except 
for this, they would be selling like hot 
cakes to harassed ranchers who look at 
the small crews with longing. The pick- 
up chopper puts the hay in the stack 
from the windrow for around $1 a ton 
with normal wages. The baling is a 
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little cheaper. Either method is cheaper 
than pitching, and, the higher the labor 
costs, the bigger the advantage of this 
equipment. 

For pure cheapness of stacking, Sam 
Ross, of Jordan Valley, has to my mind 
the rig that is the real stuff. This is an 
adaptation of the Beaver slide. For 
years the ranchers of Lake, Harney, and 
Malheur have stacked far cheaper than 
anyone else in the state, putting up 
their grass hay with slide stackers at a 
stacking cost of around 65 cents per 
ton. With the old slides, the hay is 
bucked onto a net and the net is pulled 
up the slide. This requires that the net 
be “set” for each buck load. It is neces- 
sary to set the net in place and equally 
necessary to get it off the stack and out 
of the way. The pull-up rope has to be 
hauled back also. With the Ross stacker 
the hay is pulled up the slide by a self- 
working gadget that slides down auto- 
matically, pulls back the pull-up rope, 
and puts itself in position for the next 
buck load. 


Last year, Sam used five men to stack 
from yarded hay—two men on the stack, 
two men on buck rakes, and a man on 
the pull-up truck. All expenses, includ- 
ing charges for board, horses, gasoline, 
etc., totaled only 20 cents per ton for 
the stacking. This does not include the 
yarding. 

The Ross stacker may not leave the 
hay so neat or as easy to get out of the 
stack as some stockmen like, but it is a 
way to put up hay in a hurry with a 
small number of men. The five men 
mentioned above averaged 140 tons of 
hay a day, or twenty-eight tons per man 
for the season. This was yarded hay. 


John Porter, of Long Creek, says, “At 
quitting time Sam counts his stackers, 
and, if they aren’t all there, he tears 
down stacks ’till he finds them. So. far 
he hasn’t lost a man, but, of course, he 
has only been stacking that way for two 
years.” 


Game Problem 


R. H. L. SCHANZ, WHO IS HEAD 

of the Division of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, recently made a speech in Denver 
in which he discussed the possibility of 
providing deer and elk hides for war 
uses. The Denver Post added a little to 
his remarks and finally the Oregon 
Journal suggested that a price be put on 
the hide of Dr. Schanz, in addition to 
that of elk and deer. Several stockmen 
mentioned to the editor that he write 
and determine the value of Dr. Schanz’ 
hide, as, after all, it is not very far to 
Denver. The following letter is the 
answer: 
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“DEAR JAMISON: 


“Thanks for your letter of July 22. 
One never knows just what will come 
out of the newspapers; but, at any rate, 
we have to put up with it, whatever it 
is. I did not propose taking deer and 
elk hides but merely that we use these 
hides to partially replace the 1,200,000 
tanned last year and mostly imported 
from Thailand, China, and South Amer- 
ica. Also that with deer increasing by 
over a third of the herd each year and 
elk increasing by about a fifth, they 
should be hunted to avoid the destruc- 
tion of their range. Of course the Den- 
ver Post added, after ‘range,’ ‘for cattle 
and sheep.’ 

“It is my belief that the future of our 
game herds depends upon the ability and 
willingness of hunters to adequately 
harvest the yearly crop, which, if pred- 
ators, disease, and starvation are not 
active—and they should not be—amounts 
to over a third of the deer herd and a 
fifth of the elk herd. If this is not done 
they will eat themselves out of house 
and home. This overpopulation of game 
destroys watersheds and likewise cuts 
down on forage for cattle and sheep. 

“I think that stockmen are really the 
best friends the deer and elk have, and 
stockmen at least know that a starved 
elk or deer represents a whale of a lot 
of lost forage and a lot of destruction 
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to the range. On the other hand, if the 
game herd is kept to the safe carrying 
capacity of its range, then the future of 
the herd is assured. 

“Another thing, why should we raise 
each year on the range more animals 
than the hunters can take off, when the 
only result is destruction of the range 
and deterioration of the herd. In many 
places only bucks are killed. Spikes, 
which are culls—for the better animals 
have forked horns—are left to breed. 
Under such a system, the females are 
left to die on the range. Could stock- 
men stay in the business if they left 
their old cows to die on the range and 
selected only scrub bulls for breeding 
purposes ? 

“Deer and elk are like sheep and 
cattle. The best guides to management 
of cattle and sheep are likewise the best 
practices with deer and elk. The hunter 
has a serious responsibility which he 
must meet if he is to take his place as 
an important factor in big game man- 
agement. It is unfortunate that many 
game men do not see the importance of 
hunter kill if game is to be assured for 
the future. 

“Thanks for your letter. I had not 
seen the clipping; but my hide, although 
thick enough, has a low market value. 

“Sincerely yours, 
H. L. ScHANzZ, Chief, 
Division of Wildlife Management.” 


We had a lovely trip — thanks to 


CUTTER 
PELMENAL 


Like Cutter Blacklegol, Pelmenal's special 
fortification—developed by Cutter—holds 
the vaccine longer in the animal's tissues. 
Pelmenal contains beside the true hemor- 
rhagic septicemia organism, those organ- 
isms often associated with it in shipping 
fever. For increased resistance against in- 
fection, use Pelmenal! 
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News Shorts 


President Roosevelt has signed a bil] 
that will provide compensation for 
holders of grazing permits when such 
permits are cancelea for military reg- 
sons. In the past there have been in- 
stances where livestock raisers have 
suffered serious damage that was recog- 
nized by the authorities, but until this 
new law was passed there was no way 
to recompense them. 

* * *k 


The arrest of Thomas David, Wilfred 
Johns, and Clarence Meanus, all Indians 
of the Warm Springs Reservation in 
Wasco County, has to do with a theft 
case involving thirty-two head of cattle. 
The stolen cattle were marketed in The 
Dalles and were the property of other 
Indians. Federal and_ state officers 
worked on the case. 

* * ae 


Range fires continue to plague the 
country. Nearly 200,000 acres of grass 
has been burned and severai stockmen 
have had to move their livestock. No 
reports of livestock losses have come in 
yet, but there has been plenty of dam- 
age to fences, and some hay has been 
lost. 

* * * 

Harness and leather of all kinds has 
about disappeared from the market. A 
lot of ranchers this fall will give their 
old harness a good oiling and then will 
store it where two- and four-footed ras- 
cals cannot get at it. 

* * xX 

The brand book supplement has not 
yet been printed. Several have sent in 
two bits for this publication, and as 
soon as it is finished’ at Salem it will 
be mailed out. 

* a * 

A big Jap scare over in the Monument 
country! No Jap in his right senses 
would scramble up the road to the ranch 
where he was supposed to have been 
seen. 

* * * 

The Grant County Fair will be held 

September 18, 19, and 20, 1942. 


* * * 


The Pendleton Round-up has been de- 

clared off for the duration. 
* bd * 

The new Ross stacker on the Mann 
Lake Ranch works extra well. The 
stacks are well built and stacking costs 
are very low. 

* * * 

The association is providing scholar- 
ships for 4-H Club members who are 
winners in the beef showmanship classes 
at the State Fair and Pacific Interna- 
tional. These two shows will be exclu- 
sively for 4-H Club members this year. 

ok * cs 

Forty-two new members of the asso- 
ciation since the convention! Have you 
sent in your dues? 
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Oregon Cattleman Section 


sched monthly at 5 per Building, Denver, 
_—. for the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ A 
ciation of Cregon. 850- 


Officers of the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon: 
President—“cosert Lister, Paulina, Ore. 
Vieo-Presicdent—HERBERT CHANDLER, Baker, Ore. 
Vice-President SHERMAN GuTTRIDGE, Prairie City, 
e. 
* L. JAMISON, Canyon City, 
re. 








Executive Committeemen—NorMAN ELLiot, Baker, 
Oregon; KR. G. JOHNSON, Corvallis; ALBERT 
Powers, Coquille; Harry STearns, Prineville; 
R. L. Jones, Clifton; Howarp MayriELp, Red- 
mond; A. ©. MARSTERS, Roseburg; J. S. Burrs, 
Condon; JACK FRENCH, Long Creek; DONALD 
Horcukiss, Burns; Roy STaANLey, Eagle Point ; 
H. L. Peiwway, Gateway; WM. KITTREDGE, Kla- 
math Falls; W. W. VAUGHN, Paisley; Sam 
Ross, Jordan Valley; Dr. W. H. LyTLe, Salem ; 
Roy Rosinson, Hardman; L. R. MILLICAN, Wal- 
terville; R. L. CLarK, North Portland; L. A. 
McCuinTock, Pendleton; D. E. RicHarps, Union ; 
JacK Tippett, Enterprise; HeNry Kuck, The 
Dalles. 

Past Presidents—F. A. PHILLIPS, Keating, Ore- 
gon; W. A. STEWARD, Baker; HERMAN OLIVER, 
JoHN Dax; W. B. Sniper, Paisley; W. C. 
SrewarT, Dayville. 


PRICE CEILINGS 

RICE CEILINGS ON DRESSED 

meat have developed into a_ major 
headache, and even the most expert is 
stumped over some of the problems. 
Everyone in the business has known that 
the marketing of meat was a complicated 
process, with an untold number of dif- 
ferent conditions to cope with. It was 
manifest that any blanket rule to con- 
trol such a business would work a hard- 
ship on plenty of people, and so it has 
developed. 

The Pacific coast for instance has al- 
ways been higher on pork products than 
the Middle West. This is due to the fact 
that a large amount of pork is shipped 
out here, so the normal course of the 
market is for it to be higher than lowa 
points by about the freight. When price 
control went into effect, pork promptly 
rose to the ceiling and stayed there. 
Naturally, as long as the Iowa hog pro- 
ducer could get the top price at home, 
he would not ship his hogs to the west 
coast and lose the freight, so the supply 
of hogs along the coast was limited to 
about the local production. Some pack- 
ing outfits absorbed the loss, others 
closed up, and all yelled for relief. The 
retailer was caught in about the same 
jam, and there was plenty of chiseling 
on the price ceiling. 

On top of the shortage of supply, 
there were also inequalities in the price 
structure. If a packing plant was so 
unfortunate as to have a low base dur- 
ing the price-determining period, then 
that packing plant was just out of luck, 
for the buying price of live animals was 
largely set by the packers who had a 
high base and could outbid the others. 

Naturally something will be done 
about the situation. Probably by the 
time this is read there will be differen- 
tials established in localities where 
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needed. It also seems to be the inten- 
tion of the government to purchase sup- 
plies from packers who are either closed 
or about out of business due to the ceil- 
ing. Not every packing plant wishes or 
is in a position to handle war orders. 
Out of around 200 packing establish- 
ments with federal inspection, only 
about forty are bidding on government 
contracts. 


As far as the range cattleman is con- 
cerned, his product will move to market 
either as grass-fat cattle or as feeders. 
The fat end will go into consumption at 
once, for there is plenty of demand. The 
feeder cattle supply is the source of 
much argument. The feeder buyer calls 
upon Heaven to witness that he is going 
broke at present prices; but he still buys 
cattle, and certainly the experiences of 
Dick Richards and many other feeders 
show that there is still sufficient spread 
between feeder and fat stock to make a 
profit, especially in view of the cheap 
wheat in this country. Yearling steers 
are being contracted for September and 
October delivery at from 10 to 11 cents, 
and evidently some feeder buyers believe 
they can make money at that price, or 
they would not buy the stock. 


BY THE WAY... 


The hay harvest has passed its peak 
as this is written and it will go down in 
history as one of the most expensive 
and difficult crops of feed that has been 
put up in the Oregon country. Most of 
the hay crews were small and the gen- 
eral practice was to cut a portion of the 
meadow, cure it, and put it in the stack, 
then go on to a new field. In this way, 
very little hay was overcured or spoiled 
by rain. Wages ran from $4 a day up, 
mostly up. This included board. Ma- 
chinery has held up well and little diffi- 
culty has been reported in securing 
parts. 


In general the wild hay crop has been 
harvested in excellent shape. Some re- 
ports have come in stating that the 
grain hay crop was below average in 
condition, due largely to inability to get 
it stacked in time. Some alfalfa was 
pretty ripe before it could be cut. A 
tremendous tonnage of wild hay has been 
bunched with power bucks and will not 
be stacked. A larger hay crop than was 
expected will be harvested, but it will be 
none too large when one considers the 
surplus that was on hand a year ago 
and how fast it disappeared last winter. 
Hay is selling at a high price; from $15 
to $18 a ton is offered for baled hay by 
dairymen. 

* * * 


Securing fresh fruit on the ranch this 
summer is a major problem. There just 
does not seem to be any fruit peddlers 
operating their trucks, and the prices at 
the town stores are higher than a cat’s 
back. In the old days, a few favored 
localities grew fruit of all kinds, and it 
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was a regular summer chore to send a 
wagon a time or two to these orchards 
for fruit for drying and canning. The 
Cove orchard on the Deschutes, run by 
the Boegli’s, was a famous place. Pine 
Creek; in Wheeler County, was another. 
Davis Creek, just south of Lakeview, 
was noted far and wide. 

Insect pests, the competition of com- 
mercial orchards, and a different way of 
life all caused the removal of these old- 
time fruit centers, and, now that the 
commercial fruit is scarce, there will be 
plenty of ranchers that will have to buy 
prunes and dried peaches this winter. 
This shortage is especially bad when one 
knows that tons of the finest berries and 
all other early kinds of fruit have gone 
to waste for lack of help to pick it. 

* * * 

The California. deer hunting season 
has been called off due to fire danger. 
This will allow the deer in some locali- 
ties to increase beyond the carrying ca- 
pacity of the range. Possibly a late sea- 
son may be the answer, for ranches like 
the Huffman, McArthur, and Dorris, in 
the Alturas neighborhood, are already 
loaded to capacity with winter deer that 
summer in Oregon. 

* * & 

Cattle are doing well on summer 
ranges and grass beef is beginning to 
roll to market in increasing numbers. 
Cattle runs were a little short for a 
while, as everyone was haying and few 
had time to ride for beef. The supply 
will be larger from now on. 

* * * 

If grasshopper soup were worth a 

dime a dish, this country would be rich. 


Round About 


Lynn Caton, of Pendleton, well known 
to many livestock men, is just out of a 
hospital where he had a broken arm 
and severe bruises. Lynn is livestock 
reporter for the Northwest’s P. C. A. 
and was in the Wallowa country when 
injured. It seems that while counting 
sheep, an old ewe jumped on Lynn, got 
him down, and put him in the hospital. 
After sheep run around the Wallowa 
Mountains for ten or fifteen years, they 
get awfully wild and tough, and a 
stranger had better sneak up on them 
from behind a tree or do his counting 
from a horse. 

a 

John Hanson lives at Actee Camp and 
is line rider for Kittredge along the 
Nevada border. John’s nearest neighbor 
is thirty miles away, and John says that 
is too damn close. Over 150 antelope 
range just west of the camp, and to the 
south, around Big Springs, nearly 500 
wild mustangs run the year round. 
There is a beautiful view from Actee 
Camp, for it is located on the side of a 
high mountain and Hawk’s Valley is 
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right at the foot of the hill. Kittredge 
has developed water around this valley 
and thousands of cattle use it for sum- 


mer range. 
* 


There is a flat and a little lake south 
of the camp that has a peculiar name. 
According to John, it was named after 
an Indian. It seems that a long time 
ago when the P Ranch outfit owned 
Actee Camp they had an Indian buck- 
aroo working for them named Hawksey. 
Late one night Hawksey came walking 
into camp, and when asked what had 
happened said, “Horsey bucksey, Hawk- 
sey walksey,” so, ever after, the flat 
and lake have been called Hawksey 
Walksey. 


Dick Richards writes from Union: 
“We are feeding some heifers grain this 
summer while they are on pasture. A 
second lot we are pasturing without the 
grain. These yearling heifers weigh 
about 650 pounds at the present time. 
The heifers getting five pounds of bar- 
ley a day gained 2.51 pounds a day dur- 
ing July, while those on similar pasture 
and getting no grain gained 2 pounds. 


* * 


At the Alvord ranch, a big four- 
motored flying fortress recently came 
over one of the pastures and proceeded 
to round-up the cattle by flying over 
them and shooting with machine guns. 
That was a lot of fun for the flying 
crew but plenty hard on beef cattle. 
Since that occurrence the flying boys 
have been confining their efforts to 
targets. 


The editor is informed that Peterson 
Bros., of Venator, sold the Circle Bar 
part of their ranch and kept the Venator 
property. These boys are good stockmen 
and excellent cooks, and we are pleased 
that they are not leaving the country. 


Holloway Bros., of Denio, built a trap 
corral in a canyon near the railroad 
grade last winter and trapped eighty- 
one mustangs. The railroad grade is a 
long ridge, which from a distance looks 
like a railroad and is so called, although 
it is over 100 miles to the nearest rail- 
road station—at Sulphur, Nevada. 


Irwin Mann, cattleman of Wallowa 
County and a large wheat and pea 
grower near Adams, has worked out a 
system of drying the pea vines after 
they come out of the viner and then 
baling them with a pick-up baler. He 
has over 2,000 tons of pea vine hay on 
hand and will use it, together with al- 
falfa and wheat, to feed out his steers. 


* 


Howard Mayfield, of Redmond, re- 
cently sold his cattle ranch to California 
people for around $100,000. Howard is 
the executive committee member for the 


association in Deschutes County, and it 
is the hope of all of us that he may se- 
cure another location in Orgeon, 

* of * 


Robert Lister reports a stray red eow 
on his range. She is old, has a white 
spot on one side, and is branded with an 
S and a small bar under it on the left 
hip; she has four quarter circles in the 
shape of a box on the left shoulder; she 
is earmarked with a crop off the left 
and an. over- and underslope in the 
right. 


* * 


Evan Hartin, of Klamath Falls, live- 
stock theft man in that area, has a 
broken elbow that makes driving a ear 
pretty difficult. 


* * 


Rod McCornack, former Oregon assist- 
ant state veterinarian and now an offj- 
cer in the army, was married in Reno to 
Miss Georgia Ramage, of the Salem of- 
fice. Mrs. McCornack was brand re- 
corder and stenographer for Dr. Lytle. 

* * * 


Sid Seale, of Condon, bought several 
head of Herefords from the Fulscher 
Ranch at Holyoke, Colorado. This is Mr. 
Seale’s sixth purchase of Fulscher 
cattle. 

* * * 


Richard Holly, of Adrian, brand in- 
spector for that locality, has been called 
by the draft board. His brother, Dar, 
will take his place. 

* * * 


Paul Stewart purchased a standard 
bred trotting stallion recently in Stock- 
ton, California, and will use him to raise 
saddle horses on his ranch. 

* * * 


Clive Snider, of Lakeview, writes that 
grass and hay are good in that district 
and that the hay crop is being put up 
with small crews. 


* * 


Ted Carson, former superintendent of 
the Alvord ranch has leased the Carlson 
ranch on Wildhorse Creek just north of 
Andrews and will operate a_ cattle 
spread from there. 

e eo 


Dr. Kent Magruder, who was assist- 
ant state veterinarian, is now on his 
ranch at Clatskanine. He may return 
to the department later on as a part- 
time assistant. 

* * * 


Walker Franklin, of Enterprise, sold 
part of his range outfit to Jidge Tip- 
pett, of Rodgersburg. Around 200 head 
of Hereford cattle were included in the 
deal. 

The Chicago International Livestock 
Exposition has been suspended this year 
but the Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Company of Chicago will sponsor a fat 
stock and carlot competition. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICE CEILINGS 


ESPITE THE PROGRAM AN- 

nounced by Secretary Wickard to 
relieve the independent packers of the 
squeeze due to price ceilings, govern- 
ment purchases, etc., as reported in the 
August issue of the Propucer, these 
packers have kept up the agitation for 
price ceilings on live animals, although 
it is reported that very few of them 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to contract a substantial portion 
of their output to the AMA, one of the 
major features of the Wickard plan. 


Without doubt, the whole livestock 
and meat industry of this country is 
today in the most peculiar condition it 
has ever been in. With record numbers 
of all classes of livestock, as shown by 
recent government estimates, and with 
slaughter on all classes for the first six 
months of 1942 well above the same 
period a year ago, the fact remains that 
this greatly enlarged supply is inade- 
quate to meet the demands made upon it 
for enlarged army and civilian consump- 
tion and for lend-lease export. 

The imposition of ceilings upon live 
animals will not increase the meat sup- 
ply. Ultimately it would tend in the 
other direction because it would add to 
the problems of livestock producers and 
would undoubtedly cause more animals 
to be marketed with less finish than 
normal. Temporarily it might increase 
numbers marketed; but this would be 
at the expense of later production, and 
the net effect on total tonnage would 
be bad. There are rumors current that 
meat is to be rationed or that voluntary 
meatless days are to be suggested for 
temporary relief until the heavy fall 
run of cattle and hogs reaches the mar- 
ket. The very imposition of price ceil- 
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ings on meat products has eliminated 
the normal regulation under such con- 
ditions; namely, advance in prices. It is 
inevitable that, with a supply unequal 
to the demand and with prices controlled, 
some kind of rationing has to be prac- 
ticed. In effect, the packers have been 
rationing meat for some time because 
they could not promptly fill the orders 
received, and it would seem that this 
type of rationing would be the simplest 
that could be devised and would be pref- 
erable, if fairly administered by the 
packers themselves, to more complicated 
systems which might be built up by the 
bureaucrats. 

The livestock industry does not want 
to see specific meatless days made man- 
datory. The costly experience of World 
War No. 1 in this regard is still too 
fresh in memory. But, if any practical 
plan of rationing can be devised, it 
should to some degree lessen the demand 
from packers for ceilings upon the live 
animals. The PRopUCER remains firm in 
the belief that to impose live-animal 
ceilings would cure nothing but instead 
would add further to current confusion. 
It should not be attempted. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the recent announcement 
that Price Administrator Henderson has 
made a formal request of Secretary 
Wickard for authority to impose such 
ceilings appears most unfortunate. Con- 
sumers are not being penalized in the 
present situation. They are protected by 
the price ceilings on meats. It would 
seem only fair and proper that an effort 
should be made to perfect the distribu- 
tion system to the best possible advan- 
tage without taking this unnecessary 
and burdensome step. Secretary Wick- 
ard has publicly indicated his belief that 
ceilings on live animals would be ineffec- 
tive and suggests instead that “the solu- 
tion of the problem may require con- 
sumer rationing.” Every livestock pro- 
ducer will heartily agree that ceilings on 
live animals will not solve the problem 
and will urge firm adherence to that 
position. 


AGRICULTURE AND 
INFLATION 


OR MONTHS PAST THERE HAS 

been a steady stream of propaganda 
from official administration sources to 
the effect that limitations placed upon 
the Office of Price Administration with 
respect to control of the price of agricul- 
tural commodities were seriously ham- 
pering the effort to control inflation. In 
fact, the attempt has been made to make 
it appear that agricultural prices are the 
most important factor with respect to 
inflation at the present time. The Presi- 
dent has repeatedly expressed the desire 
for a change in the price-control law 
which would limit agricuitural prices to 
100 per cent of parity instead of the 
present limitation of 110 per cent of 
parity. Consumers, having no knowledge 
of the machinery by which the monthly 


estimates of parity prices are deter- 
mined, are being led to believe that any- 
thing in excess of so-called parity is of 
necessity a steal on the part of the farm 
producers. 


As an example of the type of publicity 
which is common in this effort, Clem W. 
Collins, regional director of the Office of 
Price Administration, was quoted in the 
Denver Post of August 7 as follows: 

“The control of prices on farm prod- 
ucts, which are still rising steadily, is 
even more important to the fight against 
inflation right now than the stabiliza- 
tion of wages.” 

David Ginsburg, general counsel of 
OPA, was in Denver for a regional meet- 
ing recently, and the following item from 
the Rocky Mountain News of August 8 
expresses his views on the subject: 

“However, Mr. Ginsburg said he 
‘agrees with the President’ that the rela- 
tive parity levels of farm prices as estab- 
lished are too high. He echoed the state- 
ment of Mr. Hamm (senior deputy admin- 
istrator of OPA under Leon Henderson) 
in saying that OPA could ‘produce a de- 
cline’ in the general cost of living if it 
were permitted to ‘peg down’ the farm 
commodity allowances.” 

It would appear in order to examine 
the record to determine whether agricul- 
tural prices are too high, whether the 
limitation in the price-control act of 110 
per cent of parity is unreasonable, and 
to what extent these agricultural prices 
are a factor in the current inflationary 
movement. 

First, attention might be called to the 
fact that in 1940 the net income from 
agriculture, including government pay- 
ments, was $6,536,000,000 out of a total 
national income of $78,037,000,000, or 
less than 9 per cent of the total. In 1941, 
on the same basis, the net income from 
agriculture was $8,964,000,000 out of a 
total national income of $92,397,000,000, 
or less than 10 per cent of the total. No 
doubt for the year 1942 there will be 
substantial increases in both agricultural 
income and total national income, but it 
is doubtful if the percentages will be 
very much changed from those given 
above. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
relatively slight advances in that por- 
tion of agricultural products which still 
are selling below 110 per cent of parity 
and hence not subject to price control 
are anywhere near as important in rela- 
tion to inflation as the steady increases 
which are being granted to labor, with 
the blessing of the administration? The 
parity base for almost all agricultural 
products is the five-year period from 
1909 to 1914. Current parity for these 
products is figured each month by multi- 
plying the original base price by the in- 
dex of prices paid by farmers for neces- 
sary articles purchased. Some essential 
items in the management of farms and 
ranches are not included in the index 
figure for prices paid, and farm and 
ranch labor is notable in this classifica- 
tion. Due to the competition of highly 
paid war workers, farm and ranch wages 
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have advanced sharply during the past 
year. 

The record shows that on June 15, 
1942, all farm products were selling at 
151 per cent (unadjusted to current 
prices paid) of the 1909 to 1914 level. 
The prices paid by farmers for articles 
purchased on that date were 152 per 
cent of the 1909 to 1914 level. Adjust- 
ing farm prices as of June 15 to the cur- 
rent basis in relation to prices paid 
shows the total average on that date to 
be 99 per cent of parity, or 11 points 
below the limitation of 110 per cent of 
parity in the price-control law. By way 
of contrast, attention might be called to 
the relative showing for industrial wages, 
although it is difficult to get a true pic- 
ture of the actual advance in wages dur- 
ing that period. Wages now so far ex- 
ceed 1909 to 1914 levels that labor lead- 
ers have wisely prevailed upon govern- 
ment officials to discontinue compari- 
sons based upon that period. However, 
some light can be thrown on the subject. 
According to the Agricultural Situation, 
an official publication of the Department 
of Agriculture, for June, 1939, the aver- 
age weekly earnings of New York state 
factories, using June, 1914, as 100, stood 
at 192 per cent in 1935, 200 per cent in 
1936, 215 per cent in 1937, 207 per cent 
in 1938, and from 211 to 218 per cent for 
the first four months of 1939, the only 
figures for 1939 available. Later bulle- 
tins put out by the Department of Agri- 
culture show April, 1941, at 248 per cent 
of the June, 1914, figure, and April, 
1942, at 308 per cent. It will be noted 
that wages in these New York state fac- 
tories have more than trebled from June, 
1914, to April, 1942. 

That the wage advance in the area in- 
dicated is below rather than above the 
average is shown by comparisons made 
between the wages in New York state 
factories and eighty-nine industries, ac- 
cording to releases by the Department of 
Labor. Using 1935 to 1939 as a base, it 
is shown that the increase in June, 1942, 
on the wages in these eighty-nine indus- 
tries amounted to 77 per cent compared 
with an increase of only 52.4 per cent in 
the same period in the New York state 
factories. 

It would appear, therefore, that while 
the total value of all farm products had 
increased 51 per cent between 1910 to 
1914 and June 15, 1942, the wages and 
income of the industrial workers during 
that same period have considerably more 
than trebled. Again we ask, is the slight 
advance in the price of those farm prod- 
ucts still uncontrolled because still below 
the price ceilings determined as fair by 
Congress in passing the price-control act 
the main cause of inflation, or are the 
uncontrolled wages of industrial workers 
the major contributing cause? Attention 
might be called to the fact that accord- 
ing to another official bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture, entitled “The 
Market and Transportation Situation,” 
for July, 1942, it is indicated that the 
share of the consumer’s dollar received 


by the farmer had dropped to 51 cents in 
June. The cost of getting farm products 
to the consumer is increasing, while OPA 
officials publicly state that they could 
“produce a decline” in the general cost 
of living if they could “peg down” the 
farm commodity prices. They could like- 
wise “produce a decline” in the cost of 
living if they would control the costs of 
the processors and distributors of farm 
products or if they would impose some- 
where near the same control upon wage 
levels that they seek to impose upon 
agriculture. Instead, the blame is placed 
upon the farmer, almost, it would seem, 
to divert attention from their failure to 
act in the right direction. It might be 
well to call attention to the fact that so- 
called parity prices are in many cases 
relatively low and entirely outmoded. 
The next big fight of the agricultural 
producers is going to be to get recog- 
nition for this fact and a new and rea- 
sonable base for parity. By way of ex- 
ample, the original parity price of beef 
cattle was $5.21. Adjusted as of June 15, 
1942, it is $8.24. One hundred ten per 
cent of that figure would be $9.06 for 
the average farm price of beef cattle. 
On June 15, 1942, the average farm price 
of beef cattle actually was $10.75, so 
that 110 per cent of parity is almost $2 
per hundred below the current level of 
prices, and it is not even certain today 
that the current level of prices, taken 
in connection with sharply advancing 
operating costs—labor, taxes, etc.—will 
promote the production of the beef we 
will actually need during the coming 
year. Farm wages in June, 1942, were 
183 per cent of the 1909-14 level; in 
July, 1942, they were 202 per cent of 
that level. So costs of production are 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 


The consumer has a vital interest in 
this problem, and for that reason we call 
attention to the Department of Labor 
figures as to the retail cost of food and 
the cost of living in fifty-one cities of 
the country. Using 1935 to 1939 as 100, 
the retail cost of food in 1913 was 79.9 
per cent of that five-year average. In 
1940, it was 96.6 per cent. In 1941, it 
was 105.5 per cent. In June, 1942, it was 
123.2 per cent, indicating a rise between 
1913 and June, 1942, of only 43.3 points. 
On the same basis, using 1935 to 1939 as 
100, the cost of living in 1913 was 70.7 
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per cent. In 1940, it was 100.2 per cent 
In 1941, it was 105.4 per cent. In June, 
1942, it was 116.4 per cent, indicating 
an increase between 1913 and June, 1949 
of only 45.7 points. Attention has al- 
ready been called to the fact that the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
has decreased and in June was only 51 
cents. The fact of the matter is that as 
costs of distribution of farm products 
increase the farmer receives less for his 
products, thus sharing with the ¢on- 
sumer this increased cost. It would ap- 
pear that the advance in wages jndi- 
cated above has been out of all propor- 
tion to the increase either in the retail 
cost of food, the cost of living gen- 
erally, or the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

No one begrudges labor securing all 
it legitimately can for its hire, but when 
labor is riding the gravy train, as it is 
now, it seems grossly unfair to ignore 
the widespread demand for the control 
of wages and instead to attempt to 
blame agriculture for the inflationary 
trend, which, if not checked, will bring 
heartaches to everyone in this country. 
It is time to call a spade a spade. Agri- 
culture is not working forty-hour weeks. 
It is working short-handed from day- 
light to dark to produce the food that 
this country and our allies need. It 
should not be subjected to continual at- 
tack upon the assumption that it is get- 
ting something to which it is not en- 
titled, when obviously so far it is on the 
short end of the draw. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 


It will be recalled that in March, 1942, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted the railroads a 3 per cent in- 
crease in transportation rates on live- 
stock. On the question of what action 
has been taken by the various state rail- 
road commissions as to the increase 
sought, it is gratifying to find that the 
railroad commissions of Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, and Texas denied any 
increase in freight rates on _ livestock 
within those states. The commissions of 
Idaho and Utah granted the same in- 
creases as in the federal case except on 
certain items not including livestock. 
The remainder of the state regulatory 
bodies allowed the full 3 per cent in- 
crease in the carload rates on livestock. 


NATION NEEDS SCRAP 


Your country is calling for scrap. It 
needs iron and steel; rubber; all scrap 
metals such as copper, brass, zinc, and 
tin; rags; burlap bags; and Manila rope. 
Collect such scrap as you have and turn 
it in. If it is practicable, call the junk 
dealer or haul it to town. Otherwise 
write to your county war board or get 
touch with your farm implement dealer. 
Fifty per cent of every tank, gun, and 
ship is made from scrap steel. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


MEAT RATIONING 


Allocation of meats among butcher 
shops and other retail outlets to assure 
equitable distribution of limited supplies 
was recommended to the War Produc- 
tion Board by the Foods Requirements 
Committee, according to news dis- 
patches. The plan would follow the 
allocation used in distribution of sugar 
before consumer rationing was put into 
effect. Secretary Wickard, heading the 
committee, directed, however, that the 
OPA formulate a consumer rationing 
plan for meat only in the event the 
allocation system and other readjust- 
ments in present price ceilings failed to 
accomplish equitable distribution. The 
food committee also recommended that 
government purchases of meat for the 
armed forces and lend-lease shipments 
be allocated as equitably as possible 
among federally inspected packing 
plants. Other dispatches say that plans 
for one or more voluntary meatless 
days each week to tide over the scarcity 
period until the seasonal rise in live- 
stock slaughter are being drawn up by 
the Agricultural Department. Later a 
“straight meat rationing” plan might 
be worked out. 


SUGAR 


Government rationing of sugar is oper- 
ating on a basis that will make possible 
the maintaining of allotments to consum- 
ers through the first nine months of 
1943 at least equal to those at the begin- 
ning of rationing, “provided only that 
the shipping outlook in the Caribbean 
does not take a sharp turn for the 
worse,” the OPA announced. Ranchers, 
sheep herders, and other consumers han- 
dicapped by transporting difficulties will 
be permitted under an OPA liberalizing 
amendment to purchase six weeks’ allow- 
ance of sugar. Previously persons living 
in remote areas could apply only for a 
four weeks’ supply. As published last 
month in the PropucreR, ranchers who 
employ and board five or more hired 
hands are eligible to register as indus- 
trial users of sugar and in necessary 
cases may buy as much as three months’ 
supply. 


HORSESHOES 


Inquiry made to the Department of 
Agriculture after reports of scarcity of 
horseshoes indicates that the commodity 
should be in ample supply. Manufac- 
turers’ inventory stocks are satisfactory. 
While inventory in the hands of dealers 
is not known by the department at this 
time, it is assumed, according to Emery 
E. Jacobs, assistant to the secretary of 
agriculture, that, since manufacturers 
have a considerable stock on hand, the 
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stocks of dealers should be in relatively 
good position. He said “it is possible 
that there is sufficient stock on hand 
which together with the uncompleted 
quotas would constitute an adequate sup- 
ply to meet essential requirements until 
such time as the quotas for the 1943 
season would begin to be available. If 
it seems at a later date that the supply 
is not ample, we will ask the War Pro- 
duction Board to take whatever steps 
are necessary to make a supply avail- 
able.” 


FEED WHEAT PROGRAM 


In a national “feed wheat” program 
announced following a congressional pro- 
vision for the sale of 125,000,000 bush- 
els of government-owned wheat at a 
price not less than 85 per cent of the 
parity price for corn, the Agricultural 
Department asked ranchers and farmers 
to feed more wheat and urged that feed 
manufacturers try to include more wheat 
in their feed mixtures. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard said that wheat is 
fully equal to corn in feeding value and 
in fact hogs and beef cattle utilize the 
nutrients in wheat slightly better than 
those in corn. The feed wheat will be 
supplied to any county in the United 
States either directly by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or through the cus- 
tomary channels of trade. 


PAY OFF DEBTS 


President Roosevelt advises farmers 
to begin immediately to pay off their 
debts, mortgages, and other obligations. 
“Those who take this advice,’ said the 
President, “will be contributing in a real 
way to the accomplishment of three im- 
portant objectives. First, by making 
such payments they will reduce farm 
mortgage debt which might otherwise be 
burdensome in the readjustment period 
after the war. Second, use of increased 
purchasing power to pay debts instead 
of buying such things as we all can rea- 
sonably do without during the war will 
help keep the prices of such things from 
rising. Farmers like all citizens of the 
nation fear inflation. Third, repayments 
to creditors will enable them to buy more 
war bonds, thereby contributing mate- 
rially to the war effort.” 


IMPORTED LABOR 


An arrangement has been concluded 
between the United States and Mexico 
making possible temporary migration of 
Mexican farm workers into this country 
to help combat the seasonal farm labor 
shortage. It will be confined to Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest for the present. 
The Mexicans will come in only when 
domestic labor is unavailable and will be 
provided guarantees as to wage rates, 





living conditions, and repatriation. An- 
other federal measure will be govern- 
mental action to help transport domestic 
labor into criticai producing areas short 
of labor. Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard said there are surpluses of farm 
labor in some parts of the country at the 
same time there are serious shortages in 
other parts. This arrangement will be 
carried on in the Southwest and eastern 
seaboard. 


PARITY 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard said over a national radio talk: “A 
year ago when I testified before a House 
committee in support of the price control 
bill I approved the 110 per cent limita- 
tion. At that time many prices were far 
below parity. It seemed to me that they 
could never average parity unless there 
was an opportunity for some of them to 
be slightly above parity at least part of 
the time. Now the situation is different. 
Farm prices have reached parity on an 
average. We are in war. Every day 
makes it clearer that we must put every- 
thing we’ve got into winning the war. 
Also every day makes it clear that we 
must take drastic steps to check infla- 
tion. Today the 110 per cent provision 
is being pointed to by other groups to 
prove that farmers are asking for more 
than their fair share. It is being used as 
an argument to slow down economic con- 
trols in other fields. Under present cir- 
cumstances I believe it would be wise to 
repeal this provision.” 


BANG’S VACCINATION 


The Agriculture Department has an- 
nounced completion of a scientific mis- 
sion on which Dr. C. K. Mingle, research 
worker of the BAI, flew to England to 
help combat Bang’s disease there. Dr. 
Mingle traveled by bomber plane, pro- 
tecting a bacteriological culture for the 
production of vaccine by keeping it close 
to his body under his sheepskin flying 
suit. It was found upon arrival that a 
suitable centrifuge needed for the pro- 
duction of vaccine was not available. 
This was rushed to England by bomber. 
England is now making a large quantity 
of the vaccine, which was recently de- 
veloped in the United States to control 
Bang’s disease. 


TAX 


The Senate House Finance Committee 
beginning revision of the House ap- 
proved war revenue bill cut from $400 to 
$300 the individual income tax exemp- 
tion for dependents; voted to tax income 
of future issues of state and municipal 
securities; allowed a deduction for medi- 
cal expenses in excess of 5 per cent of 
net income, with such exemptions not to 
exceed $2,500; approved reduced exemp- 
tion for single persons from $750 to 
$500 and for married persons from 
$1,500 to $1,200. 











































































































































































UNEXPECTED TURNS 
IN CATTLE MARKET 


APPENINGS IN THE CATTLE 
market were contrary to all ex- 
pectations as prices climbed sharply in 
the face of ceiling prices for the dressed 
product. Explanations for the upturn 
were not forthcom- 
ing, although the 
shortage of beef in 
many areas may 
have been partly 
responsible. Ship- 
per buyers of 
steers at Chicago 
were active and 
urgent competitors 
for grain-fed 
steers, taking good 
and choice offer- 
ings so readily 
that sellers held 
the advantage. 


The percentage of choice-to-prime 
steers at Chicago for the month of July 
fell down to 12.2 per cent while the 
good-grade animals made up 61.9 per 
cent of the supply and medium offer- 
ings were reported at 24.8 per cent, 
common registering only 1.1 per cent. 
During the first week of August choice 
and prime made up 21.3 per cent of the 
run; good, 54.5 per cent; medium, 22.6 
per cent; and common, 1.6 per cent. 
The increase in choice-to-prime after the 
turn in August was due undoubtedly to 
the sharp price upturn on the upper 
grades. 


One day in August there were around 
1,000 head of steers at $16 and better 
and at that time the average for all 
grades stood at $15.15. There were 
many other days when the average 
price for beef steers crowded $15. While 
the better grade steers were marketed 
from many areas there were a great 
many from Colorado and Nebraska. 


Although grain-fed cattle held the 
spotlight the grassers were not to be 
overlooked, as they were on the in- 
crease, as was to be expected. Grass-fat 
steers alone in Kansas City totaled 335 
cars the last week of July, 350 cars the 
first week in August, and 385 cars the 
second week of August, standing the 
largest since 1937. Grass cows have 
been numerous at many markets but to 
date grass-fat heifers have been com- 
paratively scarce, 

What will happen in the weeks ahead 
is anyone’s guess, as the experts have 
been fooled so often recently that it is 
a question as to who has the ability to 
point accurately to the future trend. 
Receipts should increase but the per- 
centage of grassers will be larger. One 
thing that has developed the last month 
is the widening of the price range, 
choice kinds now commanding a worth- 
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while premium and may result to a 
limited extent in longer feeding periods. 
Weights have not been so heavy and the 
average weight of all steers sold out of 
first hands at Chicago for the month ot 
July figured 1,082 pounds, standing 9 
pounds heavier than during the first 
week of August. 


Cattle on Feed in Corn Belt 
Down 19 Per Cent 


The number of cattle on feed in the 
Corn Belt on August 1 was 19 per cent 
short of a year earlier, little changed 
from two years ago, but larger than any 
August in any other year since 1933, 
according to a report issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The decreases 
ranged from 30 per cent in Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin to 10 per cent in 
Missouri. The numbers in the five east- 
ern Corn Belt states fell down 20 per 
cent and those for the six western Corn 
Belt states were off 18 per cent. 


Many cattle were marketed in June 
and July that had been intended for a 
later date, and as a result slaughter of 
fed cattle in those months was the larg- 
est on record. It may be remembered 
that the number of cattle on feed on 
April 1 was but little smaller than a 
year ago. Shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into Corn Belt states, both 
from markets and direct, probably were 
as large as the record number of last 
year. 


Good and choice slaughter steers at 
Chicago at mid-August were largely 
$1.25 to $1.50 higher than a month 
earlier but there were extremes show- 
ing more advance. On the other hand, 
common and low-medium steers were 
only about 50 cents up. Dropping down 
to the heifers, a somewhat similar situa- 
tion developed, best offerings showing 
75 cents to $1 upturn and lower grades 
25 to 50 cents gain. Medium-to-good 
cows were around $1 to $1.50 higher, 
canner to common cows selling around 
50 cents higher. Bulls gained mostly 25 
cents for the period but closed below the 
month’s high spot, although by no means 
was the close the lowest point. Vealers 
were around 50 cents higher but there 
were many fluctuations. 


Exports of beef cattle from Canada to 
the United States for the year up to 
August 6 totaled 110,827, not counting 
calves, against 74,220 a year earlier. 
Some sales of Canadian steers at Buf- 
falo were reported at $12 to $13.50 and 
some medium-to-good grassers at St. 
Paul were noted at $11 to $18. Chicago 
reported some heavy heifers at $12.90 
and heavy cows at $11.90. Some 930- 
pound feeder steers at Sioux City made 
$12.50. 

Choice-to-prime 1,338-pound grain-fed 
steers at Chicago topped at $16.65—a 


new high for the crop, although jn 
April steers fed earlier sold as high as 
$17.25. It is not so long ago that steers 
now selling at $16 to $16.50 were top- 
ping the market around $15 to $15.95, 
During the month many choice steers 
sold at $15.50 to $16.25 and scattered 
loads made $16.35 to $16.50, the top on 
lightweights resting at $16.35 and long 
yearlings reaching $16.15. Early there 
were many good-to-choice steers at 
$14.25 to $15.25 but later similar kinds 
were taken at $15 to $16. 

The new high for heifers was $15.25 
for several loads, and some of these 
came from northern Colorado. Several 
choice loads made $14.75 to $15.15 and 
many landed at $13.50 to $14.50. Quite 
frequently the common and medium 
kinds, mostly grassers and short feds, 
suffered 25 to 50 cents decline at a time 
when the longer fed and higher grade 
kinds were pushing upward 25 to 50 
cents. Cows topped at $11.75 and Wyo- 
mings reached $11.50 while many me- 
dium and good kinds cleared at $10 to 
$11 and cutters went at $9 down. Can- 
ners were scarce below $6.75. Bulls 
topped at $12.25 for sausage purposes, 
dropped to around $11.50 for the best, 
and recovered to $11.75 to $11.90 for 
heavy kinds. There was one week when 
bull prices averaged 50 cents lower. 
Good-to-choice vealers usually scored 
$14.50 to $15.50. 


Omaha reported a top of $15.75 on 
choice steers and many other loads 
cleared at $15 to $15.60, although early 
in the month tops were kept below $15. 
Most of the good-to-choice steers for the 
entire month landed at $13.50 to $15 and 
medium offerings were most numerous 
at $12 to $13.25. Best heifers sold at 
$14.25 to $14.60 and many others were 
taken at $12.75 to $13.75. Grass cows 
were most numerous at $10 to $10.50 but 
some scored $11 and grain-feds reached 
$11.25. Not many bulls sold late above 
$11, although at the high time best 
scored $11.50 to $11.65. 

Any number of dry-fed steers at 
Kansas City sold at $12.50 to $14.75 and 
several late loads landed at $15.25 to 
$15.60. Best fed heifers topped at $14.75 
and many sold at $13 to $14.50. Most 
of the grass-fat steers were taken at 
$10.50 to $12.75 but wintered kinds made 
$13 to $13.15 and some 1,413-pound 
Texas out of Kansas pastures reached 
$13.85. Some common and cutter grade 
Mexicans had to sell at $9.50 to $10. 
Grass-fat cows reached $11.35 and me- 
dium-to-good bulked at $9.75 to $11 on 
late days. Only choice vealers passed 
$14. 

Most of the good-to-low-choice steers 
at Denver sold at $13.50 to $14.50 but 
some reached $14.75 and were far from 
extreme top cattle. Some medium offer- 
ings were to be had at $11.75 to $12.25 
but most of them made $12.50 to $13. 
Best heifers landed at $14.25 to $14.50 
and the bulk grading good-to-choice 
scored $13 to $14. Grass-fat cows topped 
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at $10.85 and many medium-to-good 
loads sold at $9.75 to $10.60. It was 
largely 2 $7 to $9 canner and cutter 
market. Good heavy buils bulked at 
$10.50 to $11 and common light kinds 
went from $9.50 down. Grass-fat heifers 
were mainly of the $10 to $11.25 variety. 

Choice-to-prime 1,395-pound steers at 


St. Joseph made $15.75 and a few loads 
went at $15 to $15.50. Other good-to- 
choice scored $14 to $14.50 and most 
medium-to-good before the closing bulge 


landed at $12.50 to $13.75. Good-to- 
choice fed heifers scored $13 to $14.40 
and grass cows sold from $11 down, 
although fed cows reached $11.50. Com- 
mon and medium grass steers scored 
$10.50 to $12.75 and wintered grassers 
frequently made $13.35 to $13.50. 

Several loads of highly finished steers 
at Sioux City landed at $15 to $15.25 
and some scored $15.35 to $15.75 while 
many medium-to-choice loads were taken 
at $11.75 to $14.50. Medium-to-choice 
fed heifers sold at $11.50 to $14.50. Bulls 
topped at $12. Some Wyoming and 
Nebraska cows sold at $11.15 to $11.25. 
Best fed steers at St. Paul made $16 
to $16.35 but the early bulk medium-to- 
good went at $12.50 to $14. Both heifers 
and mixed yearlings topped at $15. 
Some Montana cows reached $11.50 and 
other medium-to-good grades were se- 
cured at $9.50 to $11. 


Some Feeders in Mood to Fill Up 


While many feeders now marketing 
their fat cattle are not making replace- 
ments, others seem in the mood to fill 
up their feed-lots. Range offerings on 
the markets have been limited but 
meager supplies are quickly taken. It is 
known that many deals have been made 
in the range country, and before long a 
quickening of the demand is expected 
along with increased supplies and im- 
proved quality. Those not in the mood 
to buy feeding cattle are getting anxious 
and before long may join those who are 
already buying for immediate needs. 

Cost of stocker and feeder steers at 
Chicago for the month of July averaged 
$11.73 against $9.97 a year earlier. Cost 
at Kansas City figured $11.09 and $9.59, 
respectively. The average for St. Paul 
was $10.53 and $8.95, respectively. No 
adjustment for difference in the grade 
of the cattle purchased at each market 
has been attempted. Weights most pop- 
ular at the four markets—Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, and Omaha—are 
in the 501- to 700-pound range, pur- 
chases for other weights diminishing as 
the weights increase. 

Trend of stocker and feeder prices 
has been upward. Mid-August prices 
at Chicago for stocker and feeder steers 
were largely 25 to 50 cents higher than 
a month earlier and calves in the main 
were only strong while cows and heifers 
were almost negligible. Since the run of 
grassers started at Kansas City, country 
buyers have had access to a liberal run 
of feeder steers and they have been 
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IT PAYS TO CONTROL 
“Pink Eye” 


“Pink Eye,” or Bovine Keratitis, is not always duc to 
the same cause; hence, any one treatment does not 
prove effective in all cases. Always try Globe ‘Pink 
Eye” Prescription first when cases occur. This depend- 
able new Globe product usually produces results. 
Always use Globe ‘‘Pink Eye” Prescription as directed. 
Your Globe dealer or druggist has this new product 
... 80 ask for Globe “Pink Eye” Prescription now! 
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Purebred RANGE BULL SALE 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 10:00 A.M. OCTOBER 24, 1942 


100 Head—Hereford—Top Quality 


@ Futurity Class of Herd Sire Prospects 
@ Range Bulls Classified into A-B-C Lots 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION SALE 


ADDRESS INQUIRY BOX 2368, BOISE, IDAHO 


Our First Duty— 


Produce More Live Stock! 


Regardless of price ceilings, the stockman’s first duty is to do well the 
job at hand. That job is to produce as many pounds of livestock as his farm 
or ranch will carry, feed and labor considered. 


The demands of war have greatly increased our own requirements, as 
well as that of our allies. Our production is going up, and we have done 
well; but we must make sure that the stockmen of this country are never 
accused of being “too late with too little” in our battle of production. 


We are all in this fight, and win we must. We are not cowards and we 
will never mistake oppression for peace. 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 


160 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












































































taking them more readily than a few 
weeks ago. 

Most of the medium-to-good steers on 
country account at Chicago sold at 
$11.50 to $18 and choice yearlings made 
$13.50 and fleshy 1,100-pound feeders 
scored $13.60. Common-to-medium kind 
bulked at $10.50 to $12. Good-to-choice 
stock calves landed at $14 to $14.50. 
Good-to-choice steers at Omaha bulked 
at $12 to $13 and some reached $13.50. 
Medium-to-good lots were most numer- 
ous at $10.50 to $12. Fleshy 900- to 
1,140-pound feeders landed at $12.40 to 
$12.75. Some calves scored $13 to $14 
but best reached $15. 

Short yearling stock steers at Kansas 
City sold as high as $13.75 while best 
heavy feeders made $13 to $13.50. Many 
medium-to-good cleared at $10.50 to 
$12.50 while strictly good stock calves 
made $14.25. Any number of steers 
went out from Denver at $11.50 to $12 
and some good kinds reached $12.50 
while choice were absent. Common kinds 
frequently cleared at $9.50 to $10. Good- 
to-choice heifers sold on country account 
at $10.50 to $12, stock cows usually 
landing at $8 to $8.75. The stock calves 
from $14 up were of very light weight. 

Many stocker and feeder steers at St. 
Joseph made $10 to $12 but choice 521- 
pound short yearlings scored $14 and 
the heifers of similar weight in the con- 
signment made $13. Good feeder steers 
at St. Paul were reported at $11.50 to 


$12.50, common-to-medium usually mak- 
ing $10 to $11. Good Montana and 
South Dakota steers went out from 
Sioux City at $12.50, other medium-to- 
good selling at $10.75 to $12.25 and 
choice 536- to 648-pound yearlings Jand- 
ing at $13 to $13.20. Medium-to-choice 
heifers sold at $9.25 to $11 and good 
stock cows went at $8.75 to $8.90. Good- 
to-choice stock calves landed at $12.25 
to $14.50, some 202-pound Montanas 
making $15. 


Hogs Highest for Twenty-two Years 


Hog prices continued at a high level 
and at the close of the period stood the 
highest for twenty-two years. Demand 
seemed to be good at prevailing levels, 
and of late it has been hard to push the 
top much under $15. Mid-August prices 
at Chicago were around 25 to 50 cents 
higher than the high market of a month 
earlier, while sows were largely 25 cents 
higher. 

Usually the hogs from 190 to 240 
pounds sold at the top, but the spread 
on good-to-choice butcher hogs was not 
very wide except when they weighed 
under 160 pounds or above 300 pounds. 
At mid-August the top was $15.30 and 
for the first half of the month tops 
ranged from $14.90 to $15.25 otherwise. 
Best hogs on the closing day of July 
made $14.80. On the closing high spot 
bulk of the 180- to 300-pound hogs of 
good-to-choice grade landed at $14.50 to 


$15.25 and good to choice sows were 
most numerous at $13.50 to $14. 

Cold storage holdings of pork on Au- 
gust 1 were materially short of g year 
ago and most items were down from the 
five-year average, with frozen pork 
showing the heaviest decrease. Lard 
holdings were down to less than 89,000,- 
000 pounds as compared with nearly 
333,000,000 pounds a year ago and al. 
most 213,000,000 pounds for the five. 
year average. 


Ceiling on Lambs 


Effective August 10, a temporary 
sixty-day ceiling was placed on dressed 
lamb prices. Under the order of the 
Office of Price Administration the sell- 
er’s maximum price for lamb carcasses 
and for any wholesale cut or retail cut 
of lamb shall be the highest price 
charged during the period July 27, 1942, 
to July 31, 1942, inclusive. During that 
period best live spring lambs at Chicago 
were selling around $14.50 and the aver- 
age price for choice 30- to 40-pound 
dressed spring lamb in New York was 
$27.50, heavier weights usually costing 
$1 less. 

Slaughter spring lamb prices have 
been holding well recently and at mid- 
August sales at Chicago were largely 
75 cents higher where offerings graded 
good and choice, and lower grades made 
a gain of 25 to 50 cents. Slaughter ewes 
also showed 25 to 50 cents advance for 





Selling 67 Bulls, 37 Females 


RAWFORD HEREFORD BREEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION offers in its annual fall sale of Registered 


Hereford Bulls . . . 67 bulls, of which 57 are coming two-year-olds ... 37 females, 25 of which are bred 
cows. Some will calve this fall. Others are yearling heifers. About half the bulls and a few of the females 


are of Battle Mischief 7th breeding. 


REAL PRINCE D. ist 
REAL SPARTAN 
WHR ONWARD D. 21ST 
PIONEER JR. 35TH 
ONWARD LAD 
BATTLE PIONEER 10TH 
BATTLE SPARTAN 


Del. J. Bigelow, Harrison, Neb. 
L. F. Bigelow, Harrison, Neb. 
Rex T. Coffee, Harrison, Neb. 
C. W. Denton, Chadron, Neb. 
Gue & Slider, Crawford, Neb. 


Sale Starts at 1 o'Clock 


SIRES 


SEPT. 29 


At Crawford, Neb. 





CONSIGNORS 


Royce Hamm, Whitney, Neb. 
Wm. Hern, Chadron, Neb. 


J. Troy Mills, Hay Springs, Neb. 


BATTLE ADVANCE 
BATTLE DOMINO 21ST 
CAVALIER DOMINO 
SPARTAN LAD 17TH 
ROYAL DOMINO 25TH 


BEAU ASTER 28TH 


John H. Furman, Marsland, Neb. 
P. L. Raben & Sons, Crawford, Neb. 
C. F. LaRiviere, Ardmore, S. D. Oscar Skavdahl & Son, Harrison, Neb. 


E. J. Serres, Harrison, Neb. 


A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer 


Crawford Hereford Breeders’ Association - Crawford, Neb. 
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ADVANCE MISCHIEF 10TH 
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the same period while yearling wethers 
which have been diminishing in vclume 


Jooked strong to 25 cents higher. 

There was considerable step-up in con- 
tracting of feeder lambs in the western 
range areas, and with the increased ac- 


tivity came higher prices. Upon the an- 
nouncement of ceiling prices for dressed 
lamb, the growers and the men intend- 
ing to feed lambs for the coming winter 
soon were able to get together and 
lambs are passing to new owners every- 
where. Any number of lambs were sold 
recently for fall delivery around $11.50 
and better and about the middle of Au- 
gust several sales were reported at 
$11.75 to $12 while ewe lambs scored 
$12.25. 

Feeder lambs were in moderate sup- 
ply at Denver and Omaha and demand 
was broad enough to force prices to a 
level around 50 to 75 cents higher than 
mid-July. Idahos predominated, although 
some feeders were taking scattered lots 
of natives at the different markets. 
Most of the available range offerings 
were of good-to-choice grade, most of 
them having been sorted off of fat 
droves. Some hesitation was reported 
late in July on the part of prospective 
feeder buyers, but with the arrival of 
August supplies at the large markets 
were quickly absorbed. 


Fat Washington lambs of choice grade 
closed July at a top of $14.50, followed 
by considerable improvement later. The 
prices continued upward until some 
choice native spring lambs reached 
$15.20 to city butchers and $15.10 to 
large packers. Around the middle of 
August good-to-choice natives bulked at 
$14.50 to $15 and 80-pound Idahos were 
reported at $14.75. Good-to-choice range 
lambs at Omaha closed at $14.50 to 
$14.75 and choice fed clipped spring 
lambs with No. 1 and No. 2 pelts scored 
$13.85 to $14. Good-to-choice Colorado 
wooled spring lambs at Denver finished 


Don’t risk losses! With beef prices up and 
demand increasing, every head is especially 


valuable today. 


Your local druggist—throughout the cattle 
country—can supply you with STRAUB 


vaccines and bacterins. 


and get our FREE BOOKLET—“STRAUB’S 
VETERINARY GUIDE,” and name of your 


nearest dealer. 


Ww. 


Jefferson Park P. O. 


at $14.50 to $15 and offerings of this 
variety are on the increase. 

Most of the yearlings available at Chi- 
eago sold at $11.25 to $12.50, although 
an outstanding load averaging 80 
pounds reached $13.25. Bulk of the 
slaughter ewes sold at $5.50 to $6.50 but 
some western rangers topped at $6.75. 
Other markets reported few fat ewes 
above $6. The ewe supply showed con- 
siderable increase at most points, but 
that is a seasonal condition. 

Any number of good-to-choice vange 
feeding lambs at Omaha cleared at 
$12.50 to $13.25 and choice kinds were 
not uncommon at the close as high as 
$13.50. Many loads at Denver scored 
$12.50 to $13 and choice kinds finished 
at $13.25. Some yearlings in feeder 
flesh made $10.75 at Chicago. Short- 
term breeding ewes were taken at 
Omaha from $5.75 to $6.35 and _ solid- 
mouth kinds landed at $7 to $7.50. 


WOOL IRREGULAR; 
HIDES CHANGELESS 


RADING IN WOOL HAS BEEN 

very irregular and operations in the 
West have been limited in volume. There 
is no evidence that the government will 
take over the remainder of the 1942 clip, 
but needs for the armed forces probably 
will be sufficiently broad to absorb prac- 
tically all of the domestic clip. 

The War Production Board will re- 
serve all the best-quality shearlings for 
the army and navy flying suits. The 
order prohibits the processing and sell- 
ing of shearlings better than Grade No. 
4 except to fill orders of the air forces. 
Tanners processing air forces’ orders 
are prohibited from buying or processing 
Grade 4 shearlings because these will 
not meet air force specifications and 
would take up plant capacity required 


and Class B shearlings will be reserved 
for military use and Class C will be 
for civilian use. 

Orders for large quantities of waeolen 
cloth will soon be placed by the army 
and this will mean the use of the bulk 
of the domestic clip now available. To 
co-operate with domestic wool growers, 
the quartermaster general has agreed to 
place orders for several million yards 
of cloth now instead of waiting until 
later when normal buying would b= done. 

Mills in Canada have been instructed 
to increase the use of substitutes for 
civilian use for new wool to provide fcr 
military needs. Production of woo! in 
Canada in 1941 was only about 20,000,- 
000 pounds as compared with consump- 
tion of something over 109,000,000 
pounds. This consumption is 8,090,900 
pounds more than in 1940 and three 
times the consumption in 1930. About 
three-fourths of the amount was im- 
ported and one-fourth of domestic or- 
igin. Expansion of the wool stock pile 
in Canada is imperative. 

Estimates place the probable 1941-42 
production of wool in Australia at 3,- 
590,000 bales against 3,506,210 bales the 
preceding year and 3,639,015 bales two 
years ago. During the 1939-40 wool 
year, 2,625,064 bales were exported, 
while in 1940-41 the export market ac- 
counted for 1,846,479 bales. 

The Boston wool market was slow and 
fairly active by turns. Toward mid- 
August demand for fine and half blood 
domestic wool continued at about ceiling 
prices and some dealers reported their 
stocks of these wools getting low. Terri- 
tory fine to half blood wools were firm 
to slightly higher. All medium wools 
were quiet. Changes in specifications by 
the army to 100 per cent domestic wools 
caused some falling off in interest for 
foreign wools. 

Spot Australian wools were sold at 


to fill air forces’ orders. Such skins about ceiling prices and sales of Monte- 
will be sold to other tanners. Class A video wools were slightly easier. Gov- 
SINCE 1919 CATTLE BREEDERS HAVE LEARNED THAT 
MEAN DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 
Blackleg (and malignant edema) are pre- 
ventable by vaccination with Straub bac- 
terins. We also produce biologic products 
for sheep, swine, horses, and poultry. Con- 
Or witha we: divest sult your druggist now—you can vaccinate 
your herd for less than the value of one calf 
lost. 
F. STRAUB & COMPANY 
Biologic Laboratories 
Chicago, II. 
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ernment war risk insurance rates were 
reduced to 1% per cent from South 
America, 3 per cent from South Africa, 
and 4 per cent from Australia to all 
Gulf and Atlantic ports. 

Demand for fine delaine staple wools 
at mid-August exceeded the supply. 
Some Ohio and Michigan country graded 
three-eighths wool sold at 50 cents but 
the supply at this price soon ran out. 
Some half blood wool from the western 
fleece states sold at 47 to 48 cents, 
grease basis, or $1.10, clean basis. 

Sizable sales of territory wools were 
reported in the country. Graded fine 
staple at Boston made $1.18 to $1.20 and 
graded half blood sold at $1.14 to $1.16. 
Eight-month Texas wools moved in small 
volume, mostly on the low side of a 
$1.05 to $1.07 price range. Sales of 
twelve-month average wools were con- 
summated at $1.12 to $1.14 and some 
twelve-month good staple at $1.16 to 
$1.18. 

The entire mohair stocks were re- 
leased for civilian use by the govern- 
ment. A better feeling prevailed but 
very few sales were reported. 


Hides Situation 


There was little of consequence to re- 
port on the hide market, as offerings 
were disposed of only under permit and 
the situation was little changed from a 
month ago. Packers checked production 
to supply unfilled permits and at times 
shortages were reported in branded and 
native steer hides as well as bull hides. 
Sales were limited and the following 
nominal quotations prevailed: heavy and 
light steer and cow hides, 15% cents; 
branded and heavy Texas steer, 14% 
cents; branded cow, 14% cents; and na- 
tive bull, 12 cents. 

The country hide market was dull, 
with supplies light, and the market was 
mostly nominal. Quotations were as fol- 
lows: native, all-weights, 14 cents; ex- 
tremes, 23 to 43 pounds, 15 cents; bull, 
9% to 9% cents. Branded country hides 
were quoted at 14 cents. 

Packer kipskins were placed at 20 
cents and packer calfskins at 27 cents. 


BEEF PRODUCTION 
IN S. E. MISSOURI 


By DAVID I. DAY 


E DROVE RECENTLY DOWN 

U. S. 61 from Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, into the southeastern corner coun- 
ties of the mighty “Show-Me State.” 
The first stop was at Benton, the county 
seat of Scott County, a locality in which 
the beef-cattle business has more than 
doubled since my last invasion of the 
territory back in the fall of 1937. 

This is due to a number of things, 
mainly the fact that it is a remarkably 
fine pasture country. The grass really 
grows there, and this means not merely 
grass but all the legumes, and, for that 
matter, it is a fine grain country. With 
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In New Madrid County, Missouri—a center of beef cattle development. 


all that pasture ready to go to waste, 
with materials for fine hay and silage, 
and with surplus grains, it is no wonder 
there are now beef animals on so many 
farms. The only cause for astonishment 
is that the trend toward beef cattle 
waited so long to start. About 90 per 
cent of the cattle fed in this part of the 
state have been brought in from outside. 


So far as the quality of the cattle is 
concerned, we cannot wax eloquent. The 
truth is that in this locality a large army 
of “yellow hammers” make their last 
stand. I saw some quality calves in a 
half dozen spots, but, taking the situa- 
tion as a whole, the quality is very com- 
mon. Near Sikeston—a nice little city of 
about 8,000 people—are several nice 
beef-cattle farms. One or two farmers 
and landowners are not only feeding out 
this summer a large number of beef 
calves but are building up a number of 
home herds of beef cows at the same 
time. There are about three really siz- 
able operators in the vicinity of this 
city—one or two near Morehouse and 
one or two near Morley—with most of 
the cthers over the county feeding from 
a few to an average sized feed-lot full. 


I noticed a couple of auction barns at 


Sikeston and one at Cape Girardeau be- 
fore I entered the county. These auction 
barns are doing a fine business, and I 
have often noticed that where this is the 
case there is a bit too much of the good 
old gambling spirit rife among the farm- 
ers. Somehow in the vicinity of these 
public auction barns not infrequently 
there are a lot of mighty common beef 
stuff grazing the countryside. 

Herefords are the predominant breed 
in this county, too. At first blush it 
would seem that with so many good 
small farms the dual-purpose kinds, like 
the Milking Shorthorns and the Red 
Polls, would make headway, but this 
does not seem to be the case. Where the 
beef kinds are not visible the special 
dairy breeds, like the Holsteins, Guern- 
seys, and Jerseys, hold sway. 

There is ro doubt that beef-cattle 
interest will be strong around Benton 
and Sikeston so long as the present 
level of prices is maintained. The lush- 
ness of the pastures, the heavy hay pro- 
duction, and the local grain supply make 
it easy and economical to feed out cattle 
for the market. It would be even more 
profitable if a better average of quality 
were visible. Here and there, it is true, 
are topnotch bunches on feed. Also, 
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occasionally you see a fine herd of grade 
cows on pasture with an excellent regis- 
tered bull—a case of producing as well 
as buying calves for the feed-lots. It 
may be that from these farms will flow 
a certain type of leadership in the years 
to come, encouraging a better grade of 
peef stock. I did not see a single all- 
registered herd of beef cattle in the 
county; but, when I return there in 1947, 
this may not be the case. In fact, I do 
not think it will be the case at all. 

From Sikeston eastward to Charles- 
ton is a nice trip on U. S. 60, the latter 
town being the county seat of Missis- 
sippi County. Like Scott, this county 
fronts on the wide Mississippi, heavy 
now with war-time traffic. There is a 
lot of fine cotton and corn land. Beef 
interest has vastly increased there of 
late years but has slowed down consid- 
erably this summer. It is a real cattle 
country, far enough south to give the 
cattlemen some nine or ten months of 
pasture. I noticed all through this south- 
eastern Missouri country a very notable 
advantage over many parts of the United 
States, in that farmers make heavy 
plantings of soybeans in their corn in 
the spring and the corn yield is not 
materially affected. This is possible be- 
cause of the high fertility of the soil 
and the abundant supply of moisture. 
This is the practice on fully 90 per cent 
of the farms, and the result is stalk 
fields yielding pasture of great value. 

I was told that one of the difficulties 
encountered with cattle is the soft na- 
ture of the winter soil, due to the high 
water level. The animals must be 
moved frequently to keep them out of 
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veritable mud holes. There is surely no 
difficulty in getting plenty of fine water 
for cattle to drink. The pump lines are 
driven into water-bearing sand some 
twenty or thirty feet down and clear, 
cold water is pumped in never-ending 
amount. Between Charleston and Sikes- 
ton are some excellent cattle feeders. 
In fact, there are some in all directions 
from Charleston—a very likable little 
city of about 5,000 population. I ob- 
served one modern plantation with regis- 
tered Aberdeen-Angus and two regis- 
tered herds of Herefords. 

There would appear to be room in 
Mississippi County for a beef cattlemen’s 
association, but there is none, and no 
baby beef projects are carried on this 
summer in the ranks of the 4-H Club. 
These are developments which are re- 
served for the future and will come to 
pass, there being fine land, plenty of 
feed, and many progressive people in 
the vicinity. 

Most of the calves in Mississippi 
County hail from Texas, but occasionally 
one may see some from the Ozark Moun- 
tains country in Missouri, some distance 
to the west. A big majority of the fat 
cattle go to the St. Louis market. 

Lovers of soybeans can well afford to 
drive out of the way to see this county. 
It is estimated that between 18,000 and 
19,000 acres are now growing there for 
the soybean mills alone, and it looks like 
a banner crop. In addition there is a 
large acreage for seed and for home use 
in all parts of the Charleston trade 
territory. There are no oil mills in the 
county, but there is a nice one near-by at 
Sikeston to the west and another one or 




















two to the east—across the river at 
Cairo, Illinois. 


This is a fine county with great possi- 
bilities for the future. I saw a few dual- 
purpose cattle, a lot of nondescripts 
which locally might be so classed, and a 
great many fine dairy cattle here and 
there, and, as in Scott County, there are 
many and fine hogs. There is one thing 
about this locality that will perplex a 
farmer or cattleman from Iowa or north- 
ern Illinois: you can drive for hours at 
a time and never see a silo. 


So back to Sikeston and south to New 
Madrid, county seat of New Madrid 
County. This is an old historic spot 
near a region once a vast swamp, 
caused, it is said, by a mighty earth- 
quake very early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the same quake that caused Reel- 
foot Lake to form across the Mississippi 
River in Tennessee. Drainage ditches 
have worked magic in the swamp land 
and now farms are seen there of great 
fertility—and quite a few of good to 
average beef cattle are fed out. 


Some dry weather has been experi- 
enced this summer in New Madrid 
County, with pastures showing the 
effect. Some farmers predicted a cut of 
40 to 50 per cent in the corn crop. About 
as many beef cattle are on feed in 
August this year as during the same 
month a year ago, with approximately 
the same number of hogs on the farms. 
Quite a lot of heavy hogs, including 
sows not with pig for fall farrowing, 
will soon move to market, so there is no 
prospect of as many on feed next winter 
as last. 
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In the cattle game, the farmers mostly 
feed 100 head or fewer. There are prob- 
ably not more than six farms feeding 
out more than 200 head a year in the 
county, these in the vicinity of New 
Madrid, Lilbourn, Canalou, and Gideon. 
At Gideon, a lumber company is in the 
cattle business and specializes also in 
farm management for absentee land- 
owners. There are about a half dozen 
breeders of registered beef cattle in the 
county and some of them are among the 
larger feeders of commercial cattle also. 
No beef cattle association is functioning 
in the county but there are thirteen 4-H 
members with beef calf projects. It 
might be added that the vocational agri- 
cultural departments of the public 
schools at Lilbourn and Gideon are doing 
fine work stimulating interest in regis- 
tered beef bulls. There were thirty-five 
of them brought into the county last 
year and a dozen so far this year. 

Finally to Caruthersville, county seat 
of Pemiscot County, the extreme south- 
eastern corner county of the state—a 
part of a stubby little “panhandle” ex- 
tending down into Arkansas, with the 
river flowing along the eastern border. 
Rainfall appears to have been average, 





the hay crops fine, and grain good. There 
are more beef cattle on farms than I 
have ever seen there. 

The soybean interest in the county is 
tremendous and there will be an even 
greater acreage next year. Cottonseed 
meal is still fed to cattle, but soybeans 
and soybean oil meal is taking a part of 
this job now. In the vicinity of Caruth- 
ersville, Pascola, Steele, and Hayti are 
farms specializing in beef cattle, some in 
quality beef cattle. In this locality, as in 
others in that part of the world, the silo 
is missing from the landscape and about 
three out of every four beef animals you 
see will have a white face. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
BIGGER MARKETINGS 


By E. F. RINEHART 


(The following article deals with mar- 
keting in Idaho. The subject is broad 
enough, however, to have application in 
many other sections of the West.—EbD.) 


HE CALL FOR MORE BEEF AND 
increased marketing of cattle places 


PRINTING 
PLATES 
FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Colorado 


Engraving Co. 
1803 BROADWAY 
DENVER 


Day and Night 
Service 


Prevent Abortion Losses 


By vaccinating your calves 4 to 8 months old 
With ANCHOR Abortion Vaccine 


Price per 5 cc. dose 


Blackleg Bacterin (5 cc. dose) 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin (5 cc. dose) 
Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum............. 
Mixed Bacterin Bovine, Formula No. 1 (5cce. dose) 


35 cents 


$0.07 per dose 
06 per dose 


a a a eds Ae Oe 1.80 per 100 cc. 


06 per dose 


(This new product has incorporated in it some of the organisms 


formerly contained in the pink eye and pulmonary bacterins) 
Coli-Enteritidis Bacterin 


(To be used for treatment and prevention of calf scours) 


One 10 cc. syringe and two needles 


FREE BOOK: Send for a copy of our “Vaccination 
Simplified” booklet, also latest price list on all products. 


Order from nearest ANCHOR dealer 
If your local drug store does not handle ANCHOR products, write us 


Anchor Serum Company 


SO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
W. J. KENNEDY, Vice-President and Sales Manager 
The World’s Largest Anti-Hog-Cholera and Animal Vaccine Plant 





each of us in a position where we must 
pause and take stock of the situation 
This is a call both to produce more good 
beef and to reduce the numbers of anj- 
mals by disposing of all inferior jnqj- 
viduals. It does not mean that good ani- 
mals should be marketed before they are 
ready but rather that all good animals 
should be marketed as soon as ready and 
all inferior animals should be marketed 
at once. 


The Idaho cattle industry has been 
conducted in a way to produce good beef. 
A well-bred, good-type beef animal can- 
not be classified as beef unless properly 
finished. Good breeding and good feed- 
ing are back of all the prime, choice, and 
good beef on the market. If poorly bred 
and of inferior type or of good beef type 
in poor condition the animals are clagsi- 
fied on the market as “junk.” 


The range cattleman may produce beef 
or feeder cattle. In some parts of the 
state the best practice is to keep the 
steers as two- or even three-year-olds 
and then market them with the dry cows 
as grass-fat beef. This is a means of 
producing good beef without the expen- 
sive tour through the feed-lot. 


Cow-and-Calf Basis 


In some sections where cattle outfits 
operate on a cow-and-calf basis the num- 
bers are increasing, the cattlemen keep- 
ing more cows. The calves sold at wean- 
ing time are not generally suitable 
slaughter animals. They must be sold as 
stockers to outfits with surplus range or 
as feeders to ranchers with an abundance 
of grain and surplus feed. While there 
is a definite place for cow-and-calf out- 
fits it is generally more profitable to 
sell as yearlings. 


The Idaho yearlings are large and 
well grown but are not beef animals. 
They are either stockers or feeders. If 
sold as stockers they are well wintered 
and marketed as grass-fat cattle the fol- 
lowing fall. If sold as feeders they must 
be fed on hay and grain and marketed 
the following spring. 


Marketing of Idaho cattle is not com- 
pleted within one calendar year, The 
earliest grass cattle start in June. This 
movement continues throughout the sum- 
mer. Many of the November and Decem- 
ber shipments consist of dry cows and 
two- and three-year-old steers from fall 
pastures. The two-year-old steers that 
were not fat enough to ship from grass 
and were put into the feed-lot early start 
going to market in January extending 
through March. Not many of the year- 
lings are ready before March, the major- 
ity moving from March to May. The 
weaner calves put into the feed-lots are 
usually not in good market condition 
until June, the majority moving from 
late May to early August. 


Liberal vs. Maintenance Rations 


The question as to the advisability of 
feeding liberally or merely maintenance 
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ration stock cattle is still being de- 
bated some operators. Some cows, 
steers, ond calves go out in good flesh 
in the «pring while others are thin. Ex- 
perience at the Idaho experiment station 
indicates that every day the cattle are 
making good gains they are paying for 
the feed. If not gaining in weight the 
value of the feed is lost. Stocker cattle 
putting on one or two pounds a day are 
increas. ng in value and paying for their 
feed. On the other hand, but little return 
can be expected from feed in such lim- 
ited quantities that the cattle are merely 
holding or perhaps losing weight. 

Stock cattle that are wintered on a 
bare maintenance ration require a few 
months of good grazing to reach as good 
condition as well-wintered cattle when 
turned out. The keeping of cattle on a 
range after the water becomes scarce 
and the feed scanty may cause the loss 
of so much weight as to require sixty 
additional days in the feed-lot. Weaner 
calves well wintered on good hay supple- 


mented with four pounds of grain a day 
and brought from grass to the feed-lot 
early in the fall, will be ready for mar- 
ket when twenty months old. Idaho ex- 
periment station range calves handled in 
this way the past seven years have aver- 
aged 941 pounds on the market. The 
problem is to keep the cattle thriving 
and constantly gaining. Each day they 
lose weight delays the marketing date 
two days. 


Dairy Beef 


The dairymen have been called upon 
to increase milk production but not dairy 
steers. Some dairymen who have been 
raising all their male calves as steers 
have been selling as much live weight in 
their steers, cows, and surplus heifers as 
the beef outfits. Whether the dairy 
calves should be destroyed at birth or 
marketed as veal is a debatable question 
upon which the dairymen differ. Evi- 
dently, the question can be answered only 
by the individual. 

Lighter marketing and increasing 
cattle numbers has resulted not from an 
increase of cattle numbers on the range 
but by the establishment of herds on 
farms that formerly did not keep cattle. 
Part of those are grain and general crop 
farms that are now producing pasture 
and feed under the soil conserving and 
diversified farming system, while part 
are established on farms where the pre- 
vious scale of prices was so low that beef 
cattle production was not profitable on 
such high-priced land. Many of the 
calves and yearling heifers sold regularly 
have been purchased for the establish- 
ment of breeding herds rather than going 
to market through the feed-lot. The 
steer calves purchased by this new class 
of cattlemen should start going to mar- 
ket this year. 

All good animals should be marketed 
aS soon as ready and all inferior animals 
should be marketed at once. It is impor- 
tant that feed be used where it will make 
the most meat. 
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It Takes 12,000 Calls to Send 
This Bomber to War 


Somewhere in America there is an airplane factory 
that is turning out big bombers in quantities that are 
none of our enemies’ business. The people who make 
them tell us that it takes about twelve thousand tele- 
phone calls—local and long distance—for the building 
of a single bomber. 


Every one of those twelve thousand calls helps push 
a plane a little farther toward the battle line. These, and 
the millions of other calls that help us get on with the 
war, are the vital calls today, and they must come first. 


‘ie Wi iscsniliaitin Sites Telephone & Telegraph cc 











SLOW BREEDERS 
E—GIVE THEM 


il 


SETTLE THOSE 
ON FIRST SERVIC 


R EX WHEAT 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL ACTS FAVOR- 
ABLY ON REPRODUCTION —Inexpensive 


Out of 8 slow breeders, each bred 4 to 6 times before getting 
REX Oil, 6 cows settled on first service after getting REX 
Oil, the other 2 cows settled on second service, reports 
T.A.S.Jr., Greenwood, Mo. ‘“‘I recommend REX Wheat 
Germ Oil to any cattle breeder. Any cow is worth settling 
for $1.50 to $2.00 worth of REX Oil.”’ 


C.A.G. of Chesterton, Ont., writes: ‘“‘I had some heifers 
that were failing to settle. After treating them with REX 
Wheat Germ Oil, all became with calf with the first service.”’ 


ORDER REX OIL NOW 
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SEND FOR FREE 
BOOK ON BREED- 
ING RESULTS 


Just off the press — the new 
REX Breeding Results Book, 
giving you many convincing 
case histories of successful 
breeding by prominent 
breeders. It’s free—send for a 
copy. 

eee 


VioBin Corp., 78 Oak St., Monticello, Il. 


You can’t afford to take chances this year. : Send " O 1 Pint $3.50; a 1 Quart —— Oil 
. _ . id. is check (or money order) to cover 
Give aa heifers and ee REX Oil as ; ne ‘dak ond Free copy of New REX Breeding 
insurance against breeding failure. Order 3 Results Book. 
at once from your feed dealer, druggist or 1 
direct from this ad. REX Prices—Pints,. § sesse:..... 5... 6.22 .cccceccscceeceessesenezess: 
$3.50—Quarts, $6.00. We pay postage. : Saale 
eee se ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ioBi ak St., Monticello, Ill. 1 
VioBin Corp., 780 . Ss COW 2c Svu vite mac maaee tes State 










































































































































































































































Self-Piercing 


TAMP-R-PRUF’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Ue aE 







The most Humane, Easily Applied, 
Easily Read, Permanent Method of 
Identifying Live-Stock. Completely 
eliminates guess-work. 


A patented, smooth, round tube-lock 
pierces the ear cleanly in one operation 
and will not rip, tear or pinch the ear. 
Takes but a few seconds to apply with 
the Security “‘Hand-Sealer’’, made ex- 
clusively for this job. ‘’Tamp-r-pruf”’ 
Ear-Seals are stamped with your name 
and numbers and won't wear off. Easily 
seen and read, even when the hair of 
the animal grows long. It’s extra large, 
extra strong, extra durable, yet light in 
weight and rust-proof. Used by hundreds 
of Breeders, Veterinarians, etc. Will give 
long, satisfactory service. Ask any 
Breeder who uses it. Costs little. Write 
for catalog and free samples. 


SECURITY SEAL CO. 


144 West 27th St., New York City 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


te Security Seel Co., 144 West 27th St., N.Y. 
for free somples and price list 


August 1, 1942f July 1, 1942 
BI NINN ioc aaa aie 65,979,000 64,369,000 
qh IEDR I TE 15,871,000 17,187,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen.......... 5,514,000 5,313,000 
i eee 129,777,000 188,251,000 
BO CONG I os srccisdciessetissninassoad 119,923,000 122,326,000 
OM TI ov cesertecnae 182,866,000 211,596,000 
Frozen and Cured Trimmings....109,332,000 112,077,000 
I sai es 88,689,000 93,682,000 
Rendered Pork Fat...................... 10,458,000 8,578,000 
Proven Podltry. 79,165,000 79,200,000 


“Cured or in process of cure. {Subject to revision. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


August 1, 1941 


52,525,000 
13,183,000 
3,211,000 
258,353,000 
112,799,000 
247,714,000 
73,499,000 
332,863,000 
7,417,000 
81,206,000 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Aug. 17, 1942 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)...................-000 $20.50-22.00 
ROBERT GOW tee coche eee 19.00-20.50 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.).............--2-0-+ 20.50-22.00 
I NI eck cgi eet adendtcagaeead 19.00-20.50 
Yearling Heifer—Choice........................--0-- 20.50-22.00 
Yearling Steer—Goo .........2...........---ccceeeeee- 19.00-20.50 
Cow—Commercial ....... ge Se ie at Ae a eee 
Veal and Calf—Choice......................ccccee-0e 21.00-22.50 
Veal and Calf—Go0@ aciccsicoscsccticccccesecceelaeie. 19.00-21.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MuUTTON— 

Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights).......... 24.00-26.00 
SpEing Lambe —Go00d ...oncciccscnicecwnnnscssaistnaibs 23.00-25.00 
MEMO saisihecnispinicisisiiicesacacccntainieidatbccadabinnbiiilt 11.00-13.00 
BWE——GOMMETCIAL q..2o.csc cic nccsecendococcecsoccctecste 10.00-11.00 

FRESH PoRK CUTS— 

Loin—8-12 Ib. average................222..:-:ccssce-00 27.00-29.00 


July 15, 1942 


$20.50-22.00 


19.50-20.50 
20.50-22.00 
19.50-20.50 
20.50-21.50 
19.50-20.59 
17.50-18.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.00-21.00 


25.50-27.50 
24.00-26.00 
10.00-12.00 

8.00-10.00 


27.00-29.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Aug. 17, 1942 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)..$16.00-16.65 
Slaughter Steers—Good .................. wasatssciscecvdécace MGOO- 2 OIUD 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 lbs.)...... 15.50-16.50 


Slaughter Steers—Good..........22.2...2.---.-2---00-000= 14.25-15.50 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (700-1,300 Ibs.) ........ 12.00-14.50 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (700-900 Ibs.).... 14.25-16.00 
Heifers—Good-Choice ................--.0----cc0---seeeeeeee 13.00-15.50 
AS ot et het 10.75-11.75 
Vealers—Good-Choice ........:.2:.:ccccsscssesesseecsiceccsten 14.00-15.50 
Calves—Goo0d-Choice -............2.ccccc.ccces-ececececeecees 11.00-13.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice...... 11.00-13.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med........... 9.75-12.00 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 lIbs.)......0000..00.. 14.95-15.30 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice ..................2..2...--- 14.50-15.10 


Yearling Wethers (Shorn)—Good-Choice...... 11.50-12.50 
Ewes (Shorn)—Good-Choice 5.25- 6.50 


*750-1,300 lbs. 750-900 Ibs. 


July 15, 1942 


$14.50-15.25 


13.25-14.50 
14.25-15.00 
13.25-14.25 
11.25-13.25 


13.75-14.75; 


12.50-14.25 

9.50-10.50 
13.50-15.00 
11.00-13.00 
11.50-13.00 

9.50-11.50 
14.75-14.90 
13.75-14.25 
11.50-12.50 

5.00- 6.00 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


£ 


RECEIPTS— 1942 we 1941 
ORTRIO® acs oie ct ee 1,334,504 1,217,580 
NO WR ie sei taeee ete 496,499 479,619 
BOD: i cciditiactcaacpinieteamoscicenne 2,452,470 2,036,259 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 2,138,243 1,885,491 

ToTAL SHIPMENTS— 

Re 2s tee erat 515,426 440,575 
RRS shasta ee 178,629 164,226 
ic lai Seer ita ipa adnate 584,544 559,739 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 1,024,058 923,994 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS}— 
ROR ote es nn 190,813 185,241 
NR 5 ferro A 38 oth 51,462 53,746 
PUGS oe eae Rene 52,161 53,913 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 268,899 240,918 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
Gantt” 28k tt 1,047,909 967,531 
OHA VGR es tie eet me eee COR 461,376 445,023 
ON scccistsnstinciaciekababbibesiabeuioa 3,885,575 3,005,684 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 1,705,209 1,568,689 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 


Five-Yr, Av, 
32,925,009 
12,787,000 
2,452,000 
174,655,000 
91,272,000 
227,787,000 
67,728,000 
212,788,000 


“70,244,000 


Aug. 15, 1941 
$17.00-18.00 
16.00-17,00 
17.50-18.50 
16.50-17.50 
18.00-19.00 
17.00-18.00 
14.00-15.00 
18.00-20.00 
16.00-19,00 


18.00-20.00 
17.00-19.00 
9.00-10.00 
8.00- 9.00 


24.00-25.50 


Aug. 15, 1941 


$11.50-12.75 


10.75-11.75 
12.00-12.75 
11.00-12.00 
9.00-11.25* 
11.25-12.75} 
10.75-12.50 
8.00- 9.25 
11.50-13.00 
9.00-10.50 
10.00-12.25 
7.75-10.00 
11.35-11.70 
11.00-11.50 
8.75- 9.50 
4,25- 5.25 


First Seven Months 
1942 1941 


8,990,260 
3,290,004 
19,477,438 
12,882,263 


3,406,615 
1,176,632 
4,891,719 
5,599,882 


1,518,581 
415,870 
368,715 

1,456,379 


6,805,660 
3,231,814 
30,812,661 
10,917,738 
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7,759,869 
3,218,294 
17,716,898 
11,867,363 


2,893,469 
1,150,433 
4,632,175 
5,168,938 


1,392,948 
395,741 
365,055 

1,065,900 


5,909,442 
3,131,758 
26,318,656 
10,358,444 
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ve-Yr, Av, 
925 000 
‘y 5787 ,000 
452,000 
655,000 
1272,000 
»787,000 
,728 000 
»788,000 


244,000 


15, 1941 

0-18.00 
0-17.00 
0-18.50 
0-17.50 
0-19.00 
0-18.00 
-15.00 
-20.00 
-19.00 


— — Go 


)-20.00 
)-19.00 
-10.00 
- 9,00 


)-25.50 


1941 
12.75 
11.75 
12.75 
12.00 
11,.25* 
12.75% 
2.50 
9,25 
3.00 
0.50 
2.25 
0.00 
1.70 
1.50 
9.50 
5.25 


ROUND THE RANGE 


ERN RANGE 
AND LIVESTOCK REPORT 


XcCEPT FOR PARTS OF THE 
Southwest and limited local areas, 


WES: 


feed conditions on western ranges were 
general | good to very good on August 
1, according to the Denver western live- 
stock office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Ranges showed a sea- 
sonal decline during July, with range 
feed drying and curing. Cattle and sheep 
were in good to very good condition. 
Range feed was good to very good in 
the Great Plains sections, including the 
Dakotas, Montana, eastern Wyoming, 
Nebraska, eastern Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, the Texas Panhandle, and 


northeastern New Mexico. Ample mois- 
ture in these sections had given good 
growth to the drying and curing forage. 
Eastern, gulf, and southern sections of 
Texas had good range feed and central 
and western parts carried good dried 
and cured feed. Ranges were dry over 
much of New Mexico and Arizona. Rain 
was needed to make fall feed. Parts of 
Oklahoma and central and _ western 
Texas, where feed had dried rapidly, 
needed rain. In the intermountain and 
coastal range feed was generally good, 
drying on lower ranges. Low and inter- 
mediate ranges were dry in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho but generally had a 
good feed growth. Lower ranges were 
dry in Utah and Nevada and some areas 
needed rain for fall and winter feed. 
Generally feed on the high ranges was 
good west of the main range. 

In California low and intermediate 
ranges were dry, with good feed in the 
mountain sections and ample farm pas- 
tures and field feeds. There were dry 
spots in central Wyoming and south- 
western Colorado, but the central and 
western third of these states had good 
range feed and had fairly good feed in 
high sections. Prospects for late sum- 
mer and fall range feeds were good east 
of the main range and in the Great 
Plains areas. Crops of hay and other 
feedstuffs were good. Local areas in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma 
needed rain to make late feed crops. 
West of the main range, hay and feed 
crop production prospects were good, 
but in some areas the small carryover 
of hay and local short hay crops made 
the supply short in relation to livestock 
numbers. 

Condition of range feed on August 1 
was 87 per cent, compared with 90 per 
cent last month, 93 per cent a year ago, 
and 78 for the 1932-41 average. 

Cattle and calves continued in good to 
very good condition. Cattle held up well 
during July and made good gains except 
in local dry areas. Generally calves 
made good growth. There had been a 
heavy early run of grass cattle from 
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Oklahoma and Kansas pastures, with 
the cattle showing good weights and 
finish. In the central and northern areas 
east of the main range, cattle should 
show very good weights this fall. Cattle 
have done well west of the Continental 
Divide, but in the Southwest dry range 
feed will, without rains, restrict the late 
season gains. Local demand for cattle 
and calves has been light, with less than 
the usual contracting in Texas and the 
Southwest for fall delivery. 

Sheep and lambs continued in good io 
very good condition except in local areas 
of the South where it has been dry. Late 
lambs made good growth in the north- 
ern areas, and the early lambs from 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington showed 
good weights and finish at market. 
Texas lambs did not make expected 
gains, due to dry feed. The early lambs 
from the Northwest moved late, with 
less than the usual proportion of the 
early crop moving by the end of July. 
Contracting of feeder lambs during July 
was not very heavy, with some activity 
in Wyoming and Montana and limited 
activity in Colorado and New Mexico. 


| BULLETINS IN BRIEF | 


LAMB CROP REPORT 


The 1942 lamb crop was about 2 per 
cent smaller than the record 1941 crop, 
the Department of Agriculture reported. 
The crop, estimated at 32,260,000 head, 
was the second largest on record and 
about 7 per cent larger than the 1931-40 
average. The reduction from last year 
was due to a smaller lamb crop in the 
western sheep states (20,803,000 head 
compared with 21,664,000 in 1941 with 
percentage lamb crops this year at 81 
compared with 85 last year) as the crop 
in the native sheep states was larger 
(11,457,000 head—267,000 head, or about 
2 per cent larger than the 1941 crop— 
with percentage lamb crop of 99 for both 
years). The number of breeding ewes 
one year old and over on January 1, 
1942, was about 2 per cent larger this 
year than last but the percentage lamb 
crop (the number of lambs saved per 
100 ewes) dropped from 89.5 in 1941 to 
86.4 this year. 


SHORN WOOL PRODUCTION 


The quantity of wool shorn or to be 
shorn in 1942 is estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 392,246,000 
pounds. This is the largest shorn wool 
production on record—about 0.5 per cent 
larger than the 1941 production, the 
previous record. The increase resulted 
from a larger number of sheep shorn, 
since the. average weight of wool from 
sheep shorn this year was smaller than 


Only Lee 


C= COWBOY PANTS 


CN . Give You All These 
Qo) «Features: 


Y Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


Y 11% oz. Cowboy 
Denim! 


Y Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Y Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Y Money-Back 
Guarantee! 






















Copyright 1942 


The H. D. Lee Merc. Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. _ 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, 
Minn. South Bend, Ind. 
Trenton, N. J. 






7 EXTRA LETTERS OR 


SS FIGURES ~ 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. °j<i) Biutts 


FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
.-. has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 


vestigate this property. 
Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 


all for $3,750. 


Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 
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last. The estimated number of sheep 
shorn was 49,092,000, with an average 
weight of wool per head of 7.99. In 1941 
the number shorn was 48,130,000, with 
an average weight of 8.11. In the “na- 
tive” or fleece wool states the estimated 
production this year was 110,505,000 
pounds from 14,834,000 sheep. Produc- 
tion in 1941 was 106,011,000 pounds from 
14,363,000 sheep. In the thirteen western 
sheep states the quantity is 281,841,000 
pounds from 34,258,000 sheep compared 
with a production of 284,557,000 pounds 
in 1941 from 33,767,000 sheep. In Texas, 
the leading wool producing state, pro- 
duction is 79,289,000 pounds from 10,- 
713,000 sheep. In 1941 the Texas pro- 
duction was 80,250,000 pounds from 10,- 
468,000 sheep. The estimated production 
includes an allowance for fall wool of 
13,298,000 pounds in Texas and 3,345,000 
pounds in California. Fleeces were 
cleaner this year. than last. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 


The 1942 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
“Keeping Livestock Healthy,” is ready 
for distribution. It is the seventh of a 
series issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture since 1936. Each covers a broad 
field of agricultural science and also 
serves as a practical reference book. 
Although dealing extensively with the 
treatment of sick and injured animals, 
the new yearbook places emphasis on 
means by which stock owners may pre- 
vent diseases, including those caused by 
infectious organisms, insects, and other 
parasites, malnutrition, and other causes. 
The book was prepared under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture 
committee of eleven specialists headed 
by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and an inter- 
nationally known veterinary authority. 
It contains 1,238 pages and is attrac- 
tively bound in cloth. Copies are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at $1.75 per copy. 


FOREST RECEIPTS 


Breaking all former records, national 
forest receipts in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942, totaled $7,113,554, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
This amount is $431,729 greater than 
last year’s figue and $362,000 greater 
than the previous record in 1930. The 
biggest gain was in returns from timber 
sales. Returns from grazing fees for 
cattle, horses, sheep, and goats amounted 
to $1,595,126, a jump of $166,035 over 
last year. Returns from water power 
rentals amounted to $87,517; special 
land use permit feer, such as rentals 
from summer home sites, resorts, and 
other private or semi-private develop- 
ments, $386,811; sale of miscellaneous 
forest products, $74,761. All national 
forest receipts go into the federal treas- 
uray, but 25 per cent is returned to the 
various states to be used for roads and 
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schools in the counties in which the for- 
ests are located. County returns from 
national forest receipts often amount to 
more per acre than assessed taxes on 
similar privately owned lands adjoining 
the forest, according to Forest Service 
officials. In addition to the 25 per cent 
payments to states, 10 per cent of the 
net receipts is allocated to the national 
forests for construction and maintenance 
of forest roads and trails. 


WOOL SITUATION 


C. B. Wardlaw, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, testi- 
fying before a Senate committee iivesti- 
gating marketing and importing of wool 
said that, “unless an announcement of 
some satisfactory purchase plan or guar- 
antee of price maintenance is made by 
the government within the next sixty 
days, production of wool for the coming 
year will be materially curtailed through 
the sale by wool growers of the ewe 
lambs necessary for either increasing or 
maintaining present production.” Refer- 
ring to the executive order providing for 
importation of strategic war materials 
without payment of duty, Wardlaw said 
that “as a result, the unprecedently large 
imports of foreign-grown wool being 
added to the American stockpile are 
entering this country duty-free. British 
wool and textile interests are already 
actively speculating on the advantages. 

. They believe that when peace is 
declared, then the combination of sur- 
plus and the precedent of duty-free wools 
will bring prices down to a point where 
British wools will capture the American 
markets.” 


FEED GRAIN SUPPLY 


In a talk at Chicago, Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard said that 
the July 1 crop report indicates that the 
total feed grain supply this year may be 
slightly smaller than last year’s record. 
“Allowing for increased feeding of 
wheat, it may be about the same. There 
are more animals to be fed than ever be- 
fore. We are raising about 20,000,000 
more hogs than last year—an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent. The number of lay- 
ing hens has been increased about 14 
per cent, while the number of cattle on 
farms and ranches is the largest on 
record. As a result of these increases, 
the supply of feed grains per animal 
unit for the year beginning October 1 
will be about 10 per cent smaller than 
for the current year. With the addition 
of 125,000,000 bushels of government 
wheat, the supply would be about 8 per 
cent smaller. At present rates of feed- 
ing we are using corn faster than we 
are producing it. The corn carryover on 
October 1, 1942, is expected to be nearly 
150,000,000 bushels smaller than the 
646,000,000 bushel carryover of a year 


earlier. Efficient use of high-protein 
feeds will make grain supplies go 
farther.” 


VACCINATION ESSENTIAL 
IN BANG’S CONTROL PROGRAM 


Dr. C. W. Bonynge, director of labora- 
tories, Los Angeles Medical Milk Com- 
mission, in an article in the Journg] of 
American Veterinary Medical Associa. 
tion, Summarizes experiences covering 
fourteen years of effort to contro] Bang’s 
disease in large dairy herds as follows. 
“1. Attempts to eliminate brucella infec. 
tion by test and removal is economically 
unsound and offers no prospect of per- 
manent eradication unless supplemented 
by calfhood vaccination. 2. The practice 
of establishing herds composed of unyae- 
cinated heifers raised under disease-free 
environments has not been successful: 
such animals proved highly susceptible 
to the disease when introduced into milk. 
ing strings. 3. The possibility of dairy 
herds consisting of animals having defi- 
nite immunity to brucellosis may even- 
tually be realized through calfhood vac- 
cination.” The American National Live 
Stock Association led the fight against 
the original program which attempted to 
eliminate Bang’s disease only through 
the test and slaughter method. 


SUGGESTS CO-ORDINATING 
GOVERNMENT MEAT PURCHASES 


“Hardships associated with the abnor- 
mally strong demand for meat should be 
alleviated if purchasing programs of 
various federal agencies are co-ordinated 
in relation to available supplies of live- 
stock, and if government requirements 
are not unduly increased,” according to 
George M. Lewis, marketing director of 
the American Meat Institute. “The in- 
creased war demand for meat has been 
tremendous, and is expected to continue 
large throughout the war period, but 
livestock production also is at a new 
high peak and unless some government 
restrictions — particularly _ price-ceiling 
regulations—are adopted that will tend 
to discourage livestock production, or 
livestock feeding, the outlook for the 
meat supply for both military and rea- 
sonable civilian needs for the year ahead 
is encouraging. We have the capacity to 
produce, and if the proper incentive is 
offered to livestock producers and feed- 
ers, coupled with the unusually large 
feed crop being produced this year, 4 
huge supply of meat will be produced.” 


AUXILIARY LIFE PRESERVERS 


A statement released on August 16 by 
Oscar R. Whilden, livestock dealer and 
exporter of New Orleans, takes issue 
with the belief that livestock on the deck 
of a ship is hazardous cargo going over- 
board should a vessel be torpedoed. 
“Horses, mules, or cattle can swim 
longer than most human beings, and 
should anyone find himself in the water 
alongside a horse, mule, bull, cow, oF 
steer, and that person hang onto the 
mane or tail or neck of the animal in the 
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water, tic animal will support the hu- 
man bei and the two of them will sur- 
yive muc») longer than the human being 
could po: sibly survive if alone. If close 
to shore, ‘he animal would probably swim 
to shore, towing the stranded person 
with it therefore consider livestock 
deck cargoes auxiliary life preservers 
for passcngers and crew members.” Mr. 
Whilden in 1939 shipped 1,500 mules 
from New Orleans to Istanbul, Turkey— 
the largest shipment of mules through 
the port of New Orleans since World 
War No. 1. Later, in 1941, he sent 
through ‘hat port five registered Here- 


ford bulis to a rancher in Uruguay, the 
value of the animals ranging from $2,500 
to $250 each. 


ASK WOOL RATE INVESTIGATION 


Request to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an investigation into 
the woo! rates in the entire nation was 
made in a petition filed by Lee J. Quasey, 
commerce council, Chicago; Charles A. 
Stewart, traffic manager, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; and Calvin L. Blaine and Chas. E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel, Phoenix, Arizona, 
in behalf of western wool growers and 
their marketing agencies. Petitioners 
named included the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, the several state wool 


growers’ associations, National Wool 
Growers’ Corporation, numerous state 
marketing associations, Pacific Wool 
Growers’ Association, and Live Stock 


Traffic Association. The petition pointed 
out that rates on wool are a burden to 
wool shippers and particularly so at 
present because of “the necessity of rout- 
ing practically all traffic by the higher- 
rated all-rail routes and the pyramiding 
of general increases in the rates.” 


IMPORTANCE OF TRUCKS 


It is estimated, according to ODT Di- 
rector Eastman, “that the 1942 crop of 
fruits and vegetables will require a 
movement in trucks aggregating 700,- 
000,000 miles from growing areas to 
market. Over 77,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk and cream will be hauled by truck 
an estimated 1,775,000,000 miles. Trucks 
will move something like 83,000,000 hogs, 
28,000,000 slaughter cattle and calves, 
23,000,000 sheep and lambs, 2,000,000,000 
pounds of chicken, and around 100,000,- 
000 cases of eggs. Almost 9,000,000 tons 
of seed cotton from about 2,000,000 cot- 
ton farms will be hauled by truck an 
average of five miles to approximately 
11,000 active gins serving the Cotton 
Belt, and from these gins about 5,000,000 
tons of cottonseed will be trucked to 
crushing plants. From the farm about 
3,000,000 tons of baled lint will also be 
trucked. About 750,000 farmers will 
haul 1,500,000,000 pounds of tobacco by 
truck to markets and warehouses. While 
about 389,000,000 pounds of shorn wool 
and 66,000,000 pounds of pulled wool will 
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move by rail or water, nearly 90 per 
cent of the total will be trucked from 
the shearing points to warehouses or 
rail sidings.” These examples indicate 
the tremendous present importance of 
trucks to the farmers, Director Eastman 
said. “However, the passenger car is 
as important to the farmer as the truck. 
In general, he must have both.” 


REPORT ON PREDATORS TAKEN 


Ira N. Gabrielson, director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior, in his annual report 
stated that during the fiscal year ended 
July, 1941, 122,941 predatory animals 
were taken, including 110,495 coyotes, 
10,347 bobcats and lynxes, 1,367 wolves, 
528 predatory bears, and 204 mountain 
lions. During that year expenditures of 
$794,000 were made from departmental 
funds; $464,028 from co-operating states, 
$1,058,155 from co-operating counties, 
livestock and agricultural associations, 
and others, and approximately $485,839 
from emergency funds. For the present 
fiscal year beginning July 1, $748,550 
was appropriated for predator and ro- 
dent control work. Last year’s allotment 
was $949,300. The office of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has been moved from 
Washington, D. C., to Chicago. 


GRAZING ON FORESTS 


During 1940, according to the report 
of acting chief of the Forest Service, 
Earle H. Clapp, “18,906 pay permittees 
grazed 1,147,530 cattle, 29,452 horses, 
and 184 swine; 5,038 pay permittees 
grazed 4,943,131 sheep and 6,065 goats. 
In addition, 23,273 owners grazed 71,335 
cattle, 47,559 horses, 17,565 swine, 15,554 
sheep, and 3,551 goats under the regula- 
tion granting free use to local dependent 
settlers and experimental or research 
institutions. Thus national forest range 
provided forage during 1940 for 1,218,- 
874 cattle, 77,011 horses, 17,749 swine, 
4,958,685 sheep, and 9,616 goats. Reduc- 
tions of 42,941 cattle and horses and 
183,321 sheep and goats from the num- 
bers grazed in 1939 were made in 1940.” 


PACKERS REFUND OVERCHARGES 


Armour and Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, and Wilson & Company—the “Big 
Three” meat packers—have agreed to 
audit the records of their 800 branch 
houses and to refund to their customers 
all above-ceiling charges made for 
dressed beef and pork, according to 
OPM. The agreement came during an 
OPA investigation of the meat packing 
industry. The charges in excess of the 
ceiling levels, according to Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson, “appear for 
the most part to be unintentional errors 
due to the large number of transactions 
involved.” Refunds will be made to 
wholesalers and retailers. Meat prices 
to the general public are not involved. 





at Great Falls and Billings 


OJR Royal Domino {0th 


If convincing proof were still 
lacking on whether or not we 
had a real breeding bull in 
“OJR 10th,” that proof was 
furnished at Great Falls and 
Billings. There, in strong 
shows last month, the ex- 


tremely young sons and 
daughters of this bull made a 
hit seldom equalled by the 
first calf crop of any bull. 
They headed their classes or 


stood right near the top re- 
peatedly. We have “OJR 10th” 
offspring for sale at the 
ranch, and other top Here- 
fords, too. 


BACA GRANT 


Crestone, Colorado 


Alfred Collins Ralph Murdock 
Walter Oldland Phil Robinson 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Butt 
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Made in the West 
Made by Westerners 
Made for Westerners 
and 
Full of Western 
Style and Service 
Made to Your 


Order and 
Measure 


Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Gompany 


Tucson, Arizona 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 


copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


WESTERN 
UNION ©&™ 


wnen® 





RANCHBS, large or small, 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


for sale, ex- 


L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 





Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 


1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oester- 
haus, owner. 


FOR SALE—the year 'round—top-quality prize- 
winning but practical Registered Hereford bull 
calves at reasonable prices. CBQ RANCH, P. O. 
Box 1786, Fresno, Calif. Ranch located on Gen- 
eral Grant National Highway, 180, east of 
Fresno. It’s signed. 


Got a Hobby? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 


Per Year 


1.00 American Cattle Producer 

Pacific Poultryman 

New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper 
American Rabbit Journal 
American Fur Breeder 

American Pigeon Journal 

Pigeon News 

Angora (goat) Journal 

Belgian (horse) Journal, quarterly 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

Amer. Hampshire (hog) Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

The Sheepman 

Sou. California Rancher 

American Bee Journal 

Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 

National Live Stock Producer 
Florida Poultryman and Stockman 
Florida Cattleman and Dairyman 
Poultry Keeper 

Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

New Agriculture 

The Purebred (2 yrs. $2) 

Texas Livestock Journal 

The Country Book, quarterly 

The Eastern Breeder 

Goat World 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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PIONEER FORESTER DIES 


John H. Hatton, seventy-one, retired 
assistant chief of the division of wild- 
life management in the Forest Service, 
died suddenly on July 29 at Indian River 
City, Florida. Mr. Hatton and his wife 
had lived in Indian River City since his 
retirement on July 1, 1941. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Hatton, three daughters, 
two brothers, and two sisters. Born 
September 15, 1871, at St. Ansgar, Iowa, 
Mr. Hatton was a graduate of South 
Dakota State College with a bachelor of 
science degree. Until his retirement, he 
had been with the Forest Service for 
forty years. A pioneer conservationist, 
Hatton was known to foresters and 
stockmen throughout the country. He 
published many articles on range man- 
agement, wildlife management, and live- 
stock grazing—many in the PRODUCER. 
He saw the development of the national 
forest system from a few national for- 
ests, on many of which he surveyed the 
boundaries or made early-day inspec- 
tions, to the 160 that now include nearly 
a tenth of the land area of the nation. 


CONTROLLING ANIMAL DISEASES 


Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, at the annual 
convention of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association in Chicago proposed 
a seven-point program for the control of 
animal diseases in the present emer- 
gency. The points embraced (1) tech- 
nical assistance to military officials and 
war agencies; (2) alertness in detecting 
new diseases that may enter the country 
from abroad; (3) prompt notification of 
any such cases to state and federal vet- 
erinary officials; (4) improving sanitary 
conditions to reduce the opportunity for 
infections to gain footholds; (5) stamp- 
ing out small sources of infection before 
they can spread; (6) giving special at- 
tention to strategic materials of animal 
origin; and (7) enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of other professions and industries 
that have a common interest in livestock 
health. He said that the federal meat- 
inspection service would be able to 
handle the increased volume of work 
caused by wartime requirements. 


CHICAGO FAT STOCK AND 
CARLOT COMPETITION 


Premium lists for the Chicago market 
fat stock and carlot competition, to be 
held at the Chicago Stock Yards Decem- 
ber 2 to 5, are ready for distribution, 
according to B. H. Heide, livestock agent 
of the Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Company, sponsors of the show. The 
competition will be held in place of the 
annual International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, which was canceled this year as a 
war measure in compliance with the 
ODT’s announcement that it might be 
difficult to handle show animals on cir- 
cuit in view of the increasing traffic in 
the interest of the war effort. It was 
decided to have a showing of market 


animals only. Exhibition of such ani- 
mals will not burden transportation, ag 
they must ultimately be sent to market 
anyway. The premium schedule lists al} 
the regular fat classes previously identi- 
fied with the International. Approxi- 
mately the same prize money will be 
offered. Steers will be shown in halter 
classes as well as in carlots of fat and 
feeder cattle. Hogs and sheep will algo 
be exhibited individually and in carlots, 
The usual junior livestock feeding con- 
test, comprising beeves, lambs, and pigs 
shown by farm boys and girls, will be 
staged. The National 4-H Club (Con- 
gress will take place from November 28 
to December 3 along with the competi- 
tion. Prize-winning 4-H exhibits from 
state contests will again be exhibited, 
Entries for the fat classes of the com- 
ing market competition will be closed 
on November 1. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
EPIDEMIC IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina, under normal conditions 
producer of beef so far in excess of 
local demand that constant pressure for 
foreign outlets is applied, suddenly finds 
herself confronted with a possible beef 
shortage, according to the Buenos Aires 
Herald. While large amounts of beef 
are under contract for export to Eng- 
land, the local situation has been greatly 
aggravated, the Herald frankly admits, 
by a very serious epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease. We quote the following 
from the Herald: “Unfortunately, the 
chief reason for the shortage is one that 
has received little publicity. Argentina 
is ravaged with an epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease which is said to be one of 
the worst in the history of the country. 
It is not alone in misfortune. Outbreaks, 
comparatively as large, are reported 
from Uruguay and Brazil.” 


MEAT PACKING CHANGING 
IN ARGENTINA 


It is reported that the Argentine meat- 
packing industry is on the threshold of 
a general changeover to the quick-freez- 
ing method for fresh meat exports. 
Adoption of this method, says the Na- 
tional Provisioner, would represent the 
third stage in the transformation of Ar- 
gentina’s great pre-war export trade in 
chilled beef. The first was the substitu- 
tion of frozen meat in the place of the 
chilled process. The second was the ap- 
plication of boning to frozen chilled qual- 
ity beef as a shipping and storage econ- 
omy measure. The latest development 
which involves boning, compression, and 
quick-freezing, combines many advan- 
tages, notably the reduced time element 
in refrigeration. Most important feature 
of the quick-freezing process is the re- 
duction in bulk which permits shipment 
of one ton of beef in 50 cubic feet, com- 
pared with 106 feet required by one ton 
of chilled beef and 80 feet for boned 
meat. 
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